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THE CAPTAIN’S FISH 


HE loneliest assignment he 
| ever had, Gen. Black used 
to say, was when as a 
young captain, many years ago, 
he was stationed one winter in 
northern Minnesota. His regi- 
ment had been divided among 
several posts, and it was his fortune 
to be sent to a very smal] encampment. 

As the winter wore toward its close, his 
exile from society became so irksome that he 
schemed to get himself detailed upon a general 
court-martial that was to sit for a fortnight or 
more, It would be livelier at headquarters, any- 
way. Moreover, the colonel’s birthday came 
about that time, and the colonel’s gay little wife 
always made the event an excuse for merry- 
making. 

The captain’s plan succeeded. He was cordially 
welcomed by his old companions, and promptly 
made free of the fishing and shooting, not to 
mention the dinners and dances. The fort was 
midway between the Sioux and Chippewa ranges, 
and Split Horn’s band of Sioux camped on the 
opposite side of Pipestone Lake, only two miles 
distant; but all the Indians were peaceable just 
then, and the sportsmen went where they would 
—except to that nearest lake. 

Pipestone was sacred to the red men. The fish 
in those waters were inhabited, they believed, by 
the spirits of departed braves, and disaster would 
fall upon the Indian village if any were taken 
by white people. One of the officers, disregarding 
the superstition, had been shot at by old Split 
Horn himself. 

There was no sense in irritating the Indians 
needlessly ; so the colonel advised his young men 
to choose other places for angling. Capt. Black 
heard the request and meant to heed it. 

On the afternoon of the colonel’s birthday he 
went shooting with two other officers who, like 
himself, had been bidden to the birthday dinner. 
One of the sportsmen shot an ermine. The second 
bagged a pair of partridges. After the pleasantly 
informal manner of the time, they took the skin 
and the birds to the birthday party and presented 
them to the hostess. 

‘The captain had had no such luck, and when 
he offered his gift, a pair of beaded moccasins, 
he fancied that the little lady’s “Thank you” 
was cooler than it need have been. It annoyed 
him, too, to hear her say quizzically that, since 
the others had brought flesh and fowl, he should 
have caught a fish. So when the party rose from 
table he slipped away unobserved and hurried to 
his quarters. If a fish were necessary to her lady- 
ship’s happiness, a fish she should have! 

Providing himself with tackle, a short crowbar 
and a pistol, he buckled on his belt, to which 
hung a powder pouch and a cap box, thrust his 
skates into the pockets of his buffalo-skin jacket, 
and tied on his snowshoes. He meant to evade 
the sentinels; apparently he succeeded. In three 
minutes he was gliding across the moonlit spaces 
that lay between the fort and the forbidden lake. 

Only a few moments more sufficed to bring the 
captain to the foot of the lake. There he was de- 
lighted to find that the wind of the afternoon had 
swept the ice almost clear of snow. Kicking off 
his snowshoes he buckled on his skates and was 
quickly skimming over the frozen plain. 

The lake was five miles long, and four miles 
or more of the distance was covered at his top 
speed. Then he approached the narrow upper 
end where the trout were said to be numerous— 
where, too, Split Horn’s village lay hidden some- 
where in the shadowy margin of forest. 

Here the captain halted, broke a hole in the 
ice with his crowbar, and, dropping in a line, 
waited for a bite. 

In front of him stretched a closely wooded 
shore. Behind was one like it, each casting a 
mass of shadow in which an army might lurk 
invisible. But not a sound or movement disturbed 
the stillness. All nature was cowering under the 
bitter frost. 

No! There came a wolf, stealthily emerging 
from the pines. 

But now new ice was closing up the hole, and 
the captain had to busy himself to reopen it. 
When he looked up again, the wolf had ap- 
proached within a hundred yards. Black idly 
watched its movements a moment, until a sud- 
den pull upon his line announced that he had a 
fish. 

As he stooped to haul it in, an arrow whizzed 
over his head and went ringing out of sight along 
the ice. Only the sudden change of position had 
saved the soldier’s life, 

In an instant Capt. Black saw through the 
ruse. The wolf, now shambling awkwardly 
away, was a skin-clad Indian who had meant 
to kill him. He must fight or run, or both. 

But first he lifted out the trout, a fine two- 
pounder, broke its neck and thrust it into a 
capacious pocket. Then -he seized his old-fash- 
ioned single-barreled percussion pistol, capped 
and primed. The captain took aim at the “‘wolf” 
and fired. 

Instantly the Indian, evidently unharmed, 
abandoned his disguise and leaped forward, 
showing by his gait that he, too, was on skates. 

Capt. Black decided that flight was for the mo- 
ment the better part of valor; he had a good lead, 
and he was not afraid of the Indian’s running 
him down, since he fancied the Indian’s skates 









must be rude contrivances in com- 

parison with his own. He skated 
rapidly away, intending to keep 
out of arrow range. 

With that in view he sped 
back toward the fort, past point 
and islet and rocky wall; and 

the redskin raced after him, straining 
every nerve to shorten the distance 
between them, and certainly losing no ground. 

Black soon realized that, though he was doing 
his best, he was making no gain. Suddenly an 
arrow shot by him, and he decided that something 
must be done. The next shaft might go true 
and then, disabled, possibly killed, he would be 
scorned for the unsoldierly escapade that would 
be commendable only if successful. 

A rocky peninsula jutted into the lake half a 
mile ahead. This must be gained if possible. In 
the haven of shadow he would resort to strategy 
to win an advantage. Summoning all of his 
strength, like a runner sprinting at the finish of 
a race, he increased his speed, and saw with 
satisfaction that for the moment he was drawing 
away from his pursuer. Presently he rounded 
the bristling headland, dug his heel into the ice, 
spun about, and, working with frantic haste, 
reloaded his pistol. Just as he was putting on 
the percussion cap the Indian swept round the 
point. 

The redskin saw the trick at once and tried to 
Swerve away; but he was too late. The pistol 
cracked, and with a wild scream the Indian 
staggered, pitched forward, slid several yards on 
the smooth ice and lay motionless. 

The captain’s first thought was to approach 
the poor wretch, disarm him and try to help him ; 
but, remembering the wiles of the Sioux war- 
riors, he left him to his fate and struck out across 
the lake with renewed speed. Before he had 
taken a dozen strokes he heard cheery shouts, 
and presently he discerned several figures has- 
tening forward. 

“Look behind you!’ one of the newcomers 
cried. 

The captain glanced backward and saw the 
“‘dead’’ Indian rise and take himself off with a 
whoop of defiance. Then Black congratulated 
himself that a humane impulse had not led him 
into a fatal trap. 

One of his companions of the afternoon was 
with the party from the fort. “‘Where’ve you 
been, Black ?” he asked as they met. 

Fishing,” said the captain, calmly. 

“Thought so. The colonel’s wife wanted you 
to sing and kept upa hunt for you until it got 
to the sentries, and one of them reported that he 
saw you striking off this way. Then she remem- 
bered a jest of hers and feared you’d taken it 
seriously. She was so distressed about it there 
was nothing to be done but offer to look you up.” 

Yet the little lady was not reproachful, except 
in a mild and gracious way, when Black pre- 
sented his trout and made his apologies. Perhaps 
she thought that, since he had risked his life to 
gratify a fancied whim of hers, it was not her 
place to scold. 

But the colonel bent his brows upon his 
younger officers and shook his head solemnly. 

“Boys will be boys,” he said; “but I fear, 
gentlemen, that my suggestion will have to stand 
henceforth as an order. Doubtless it’s easy to 
make a catch in Pipestone Lake; but you see 
two can play at that game, and I don’t want old 
Split Horn to catch one of you!” 
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A BELGIAN STRATAGEM 


NE clear night in the winter of 1916, 

writes Mr. Laurence L. Driggs in Heroes 

of Aviation, two Belgian air squadrons 
started out to attack a German aéroplane fac- 
tory near Ostend. One slow-climbing machine 
missed the formation. It was piloted by Adj. 
Jenatzy and carried as bomber Lieut. Rolin. 
As the bomber searched for the squadron he 
discovered a group of aéroplanes crossing over 
the German lines. Extinguishing his lights, 
he touched the pilot on the arm and pointed 
out the dim cruisers below. 


‘*Boches—just returning home from a raid! 
Follow them!’’ he shouted in Jenatzy’s ear. 
In another moment the Belgian aéroplane, with 
its heavy load of bombs swinging under it, was 
bringing up the rear of the Boche procession. 
The Germans passed over Furnes and soon 
the whole procession was over Ghistelles aéro- 
drome. One by one the pilots flashed their sig- 
nal from the air, the searchlights below flooded 
the landing field, hangars and buildings, and the 
home-coming machines dropped down into the 
glare. Then the lights flashed out. 

A moment later there was another signal 
from the air, and again the aérodrome was 
brightly illuminated. Rolin had imitated the 
signal flashed by the Germans, and in re- 
sponse his prize lay revealed. With motor cut 
off and nose in the wind, the Belgian ma- 
chine sailed overhead barely a hundred feet 
above the field. Rolin dropped his first heavy 
bomb into the centre of the group of aviators 
who were waiting for the landing. A second 
later another bomb exploded in the centre of 
the largest hangar. Two or more bombs were 
released on the return trip over the buildings. 
Turning their machine guns on the fleeing 
Germans, they closed the attack by shooting 
out the searchlight. The Belgians returned to 
their quarters without mishap and made their 
report. The next day reconnoissance fully con- 
firmed the extent of the damage. 
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Complete Stocks of 
Foods in This Country 


Hundreds of items of Domestic and Imported Foods laid 
before you through our Mail Order Department ! 


With eight large retail stores—with one of the largest 
wholesale stores in the East—with our own bakeries, 
coffee roasting rooms and candy factory with fifty years 
of successful business behind us, we are prepared to 
bring to you, through the mails, a most complete stock 
of Domestic and Imported Foodstuffs, of the better grades, 
at very attractive prices. 


Mail Order Catalogue 


Brings to you all the variety, all the high quality, all the 
privileges (including that of the monthly charge account) 
of our largest city retail stores. It extends to you every 
advantage which we enjoy as Importers, as Manufac- 
turers, and as Direct Buyers from the Producer. 


We prepay delivery charges on orders of $10 or more 
up to 100 miles from Boston. Beyond the 100-mile zone 
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A Discount of 5% of the Total Amount of Your Order 


This discount you may deduct from your remittance 
when ordering. 


Your catalogue is waiting for you. 
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Pie puts the finishing touch to the suc- 
cessful feast. A good Pie depends on the right 
flavoring for its lip-smacking excellence. Use 


Slade’s 
Nutmeg, Slade’s Extract 
of Lemon 


With MINCE use 


Slade’s Cloves, Slade’s 
Albgice, Slade’s Nutmeg, 
lade’s 


; ¢, Slade’s flavorings with these P’ d 
ya guests smile with delight: ee a 
\ With APPLE use | With SQUASH use 

Slade’s Cinnamon 


Nutmeg, Slade's Clanation 
Slade’s Spices are 
strongest and best and 
explain the secret of 
Cinnamon pleasing Pies. 
ade’s. Send stamp for Patriotic 
D. & L. Slade Co., Boston, Mass. 
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DRESSING fia” 

= with Bell's Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-ib. Bags 
. "7 GINGERBREAD. 1 cup molasses. 

pomyed yd mann teaspoon soda, dissolved int cup milk. | 

—— et teaspoon ginger. }¢ cup melted shortening. 

Shade sae leggy. 2 cups Automatic Flour. 

mend it, If your No Sugar Required 

amen Ask your grocer quick. If he 

Se tr hasn’t it have him get it. 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
27 Commercial Street, Boston 


Ginger Puffs (above recipe 
ak in gem pans) with 
whipped cream—delicious! 
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Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work, Tuition is free. Students may enter 
at any time. The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
t ull Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible 
Institutes in its teaching on the ages. Send for its 
Prospectus and for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 
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HEN Kate 
outwitted her 
husband, Sol 


Peace, on that night 
of darkness and rain, 
recovering her baby 
while she was hardly 
more than paddle 
length from him and 
leaving him furious, 
bewildered and with no canoe at 
the edge of the river, she felt a fine 
and unusual exhilaration of spirits 
for a while. On her way back to 
Hanson’s farm on Otter Slide 
Creek she met the canoe contain- 
ing Paul Hanson and Mrs. Lunt. 
> Those two had set out blindly in 
search of the missing baby. During 
the brief minute that the canoes 
drifted gunwale to gunwale on the 
black stream, Kate told them of 
‘4 her adventure. The papoose woke 
«% and began to whimper. 

: ‘*Hand him over to me,’’ said 
the masterful widow. ‘‘I got his 
\ bottle here, and it is still warm. ’’ 
. ¢ Paul Hanson objected. 

‘*T want you to get into Kate’s 
canoe, Mrs. Lunt,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
can hold the baby there and give 
7 him his bottle. Get home as quick 
4 as you can and change his clothes 
or he’ll catch his death of cold. I 
am going on downstream to bag 
Sol Peace and send him back 
where he belongs. ’’ 

‘*Not to-night ye ain’t!’’ re- 
torted Mrs. Lunt firmly. ‘‘Ye’re 
not slick enough to tackle that 
Injun single-handed in dark or 


and Mrs. Lunt she closed and fas- 
tened all the windows on the 
ground floor and locked all the 
doors. She ate her breakfast with 
the loaded gun across her knees. 

The morning grew warm; but 
Kate continued to keep the doors 
and windows shut and fastened 
and the big fowling piece ready 
to her hand. She spent most of the 
time within sight and easy reach 
of the baby. The day wore on to 
noon and afternoon. The heat in- 
creased. The air was as dry as if 
there had not been a drop of rain 
the night before; the gentle wind 
blowing down from the great for- 
ests brought no coolness and was 
tainted with the tang of woody 
smoke. A thin azure haze trailed 
among the distant tree tops. 

The morning milking had been 
done before Paul and Tom had left. 

‘*¥e got to let me out to feed 
the calves,’’ said Mary. 

Kate shook her head. 

‘*T’ll feed them for ye, Mary,’’ 
said Mrs. Lunt. 

Kate looked at the widow fix- 
edly. ‘‘ You go out, you stop out,’’ 
she said in a gentle voice. 

The masterful widow had to 
make what she could of that. The 
night’s adventure had given her 
a very high opinion of the young % 
squaw’s mental and physicalabil- ~) / 
ities; and there was no saying 
what she might do with that shot- 
gun if she were excited. 

‘*If the men-folk ain’t home by 
five o’clock, ye’ll let me out to 





LP 
“> daylight, Paul Hanson. And he fetch in the cows, won’t ye,dear?”” 
**  ain’t alone, as Kate’s just told us. said Mary. ~~ 


He’s got some one along with him 
on this kidnaping job just as bad 
as himself, like as not. He’d have 
a knife at yer throat before ye 
knew ye’d found him—and I 
wouldn’t be there to hit him over 
the head. ’? 

‘* Yes, that right,’’ said the 
squaw. ‘‘No white man ever catch 
Sol Peace in the dark. Hunt ’im 
to-morrow, maybe. ’’ 

She gathered up little Thomas 
Paul, raincoat and all, and passed 
ey, him over to Mrs. Lunt, who sat 
“» in the bow of Hanson’s canoe. 
The widow cradled him in her 


**Yes—I won’t,’’ replied Kate, .)/ 
with a flicker of a smile. 

Fortunately for the cows, Paul 
and Tom returned at four o’clock. 
They had seen nothing of Sol 
Peace except the ashes of a little 
fire; but they had communicated 
with the authorities and told them 
that he was at large and up to ’ 
mischief. When they heard of the & 
defensive state in which Kate had 
kept the house during their ab- 
sence, they said without hesita- 
tion that she had done right. 4.3 

They had visited Amos John- »&} 
son, the magistrate, and had heard ; 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
HE SHIVERED AND SPOKE SWIFTLY IN THE MALECITE LANGUAGE, 


left arm and presented the bottle. 
His whimperings ceased. 

‘* Now head for home,’’ said 
Mrs. Lunt. Paul Hanson obeyed. What 
else could he do with the widow, the 
mother and the papoose all set against 


BUT SHE SHOOK HER HEAD 


from him somewhat disturbing 
news of big fires over in the Moec- 
easin River country. 
‘*Amos seen a fire warden from over 
yonder,’’ said Tom. ‘‘It ain’t no ordi- 
nary brush fire. If this wind holds and 








UP-RIVER FOLK 


or lower her estimation of 
Vestine 


his plan of capturing Sol Peace single- 
handed and returning him to the grip 
Sy of the law from which he had so re- 
? — eently escaped ? 
: The two canoes moved slowly up the 


we don’t get a real soakin’ rain, it’ll 
wondered whether Sol Peace | be acrost the height of land before we 
was right in believing that | | know it and into this country. ’’ 
Hanson would pay again to| ‘‘It will have to cross a lot of barren 
recover the baby if he were | land before it gets down this way,’’ 


her husband’s wicked cun- 
ning. 
She knew that he must 


~J 


@ stream. know that little Thomas Paul G d id stolen and hidden. Might not | said Paul. e 
The voyagers found the lamps lighted | ha’ been rescued by some one OO I 1 ge the white man lose his temper; Old Tom wagged his head. He had 

* in the farmhouse kitchen, a fire crack- | from this house. Even now and attempt a rescue by physi- |'seen fire run like a deer across barren e 
%,) __lingin the stove, the coffeepot steaming, | his ruthless and active brain Rob erts cal force or the power of the | land. iL. 
Re and old Tom and Mary Barr waiting | was probably busy with a new law? And in that case, what} Now the house and farm awoke to ¢ , 
¥ for them. Everyone praised the squaw | plan for regaining possession VI. THE FIRE would happen to her baby | the usual activities; but Kate Peace sat 
Ee | unstintingly. Mary Barr kissed her. | of the baby. Even now he while Hanson fumed and | at the top of the stairs, near the open (%\ 
5 Even the widow went so far as to say: | might be drawing near, moving like a black | blundered and the law crawled? She shiv-| door of the nursery, with the gun in al 
~ ‘*Ye’re a smart young woman, Kate | spirit of greed and vengeance along the edge | ered. Kate kept her vigil until dawn. Then she | her hands. 7 
4 Peace,—brave as a lion and sly as a|of the river. Perhaps he was not aware that | entered the house and went softly upstairs to| That night passed without any sign ye 
é fox,—and a good mother in yer own | she was here; but that did not matter. It was/| the nursery. She looked at her baby sleeping | of Sol Peace. Kate broke her habit of a 
4 ( queer way.’’ . the baby he wanted, the baby he menaced— | profoundly in his crib, and at Mrs. Lunt sleep- | keeping her vigil outside and remained )% 
‘As Kate’s heart was deeply touched by | her baby. ing profoundly in the big bed, then lay down | all night on the stairs, wide-awake in “)} 
%) all this friendliness and appreciation;| She refused to rest even after those long | on the floor between the crib and the bed. the hot dark, with the gun ready. She & 
e but now that she was back in the snug | hours of muscular and nervous strain. As soon It was high, bright daylight when Kute | slept for a few hours after breakfast. Mh. 
i¢ house, behind locked doors, with her|as the others had returned to their beds she | awoke. Mrs. Lunt was bathing the papoose in This day was hotter than the day | 
\ baby sleeping safe upstairs, the exhila- | extinguished the lamps and went out, locking | a little blue and white tub set on the floor in a| before; and the air was heavy witha — , 


ration that had possessed her on the 
river died out and left her afraid. 

The old fear of Sol Peace clutched 
her again. That fear was not at all for 


the door behind her. The misty rain had ceased, 
and a few stars shone dim from a narrow strip 
of clear sky in the west. 

Kate moved round the silent house and black 


| patch of sunshine from the open window. The 
mother watched the operation with a glow of | 
delight and a touch of awe. These white folk 
were certainly wonderful people, she reflected. 


smoke that was pungent to the nostrils, 
but invisible to the eyes except where 
viewed in a mass over wide spaces. 
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herself, but altogether for her baby. 
She had fled from Sol Peace in June 
and established her baby in this fine 
place; and on this very night, after Sol 
Peace had stolen the baby from his crib 
in the sleeping house, she had followed 
him and again taken the baby from 
him. But the thought of those successes 
did not give her any feeling of security 
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barns, alert and noiseless. With every passing 
minute her fear and anxiety increased and a 
terrific picture of Sol Peace grew and darkened 
in her mind. She knew enough of him to feel 
sure that he would not refrain from any cruelty 
or rascality that promised quick and easy gain. 
Paul Hanson had already paid him money, in 
return for which Sol had relinquished all 
paternal rights in little Thomas Paul; but she 
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She went down to the kitchen and found Mary 
Barr there. Mary told her that Paul Hanson 
and Tom had set out hours ago, with a shot- 
gun, in search of Sol Peace. 

The squaw shook her head at that. 

‘*No catch ’im,’’ she said. ‘‘Tom leave one 
gun. | load ’im.’’ 

She straightway loaded the double-barreled 
shotgun. In spite of the protests of —_ Barr 
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Across the sunlit fields and pastures it 
showed like a thin veil against the front 
of the dark forest. Farther back, miles 
away, it hung above the wilderness like 
a thick fog. 

Half a dozen deer jumped the brush 
fence and joined the cattle in the pas- 
tures. A big cow moose and her calf 
came out of the smoky forest at noon, 
crossed the clearings without haste 
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passed within a stone’s throw of the house and 
took the trail that led to the river. 

Old Tom Barr said that he had caught sight 
of a running caribou, gray as a ghost; and he 
held that it meant that the fire had reached 
the barrens on the height of land. 

The folk of the farm on Otter Slide Creek 
were restless. Only Kate Peace maintained an 
appearance of steadiness. She kept to the house 
and the shotgun all day. She did not give a 
thought to the fire in the forest. The menace 
of Sol Peace continued to fill her mind and to 
tighten her nerves. 

With the fall of dark a red glow appeared 
far away in the northwest, low down on the 
sky. The smoke thickened over the clearings. 

Everyone was in bed by ten o’clock except 
the young squaw. She guarded the stairs that 
led to the nursery and, moving as silently asa 
cat through the dark house, kept watch on the 
windows and doors of the ground floor. Every 
now and again she looked out from an upper 
window. 

It was after midnight when she saw a flick- 
ering and crawling of red flames in the dark- 
ness just beyond the barnyard. One of the 
buildings of the farmstead was on fire. She 
gave. the alarm, and within thirty seconds of 
it Paul Hanson was downstairs and out of the 
kitchen door, with old Tom Barr hard on his 
heels. The widow and Mary were fumbling 





about in the dark for boots and dressing gowns. 
In the excitement of the moment, Kate leaned 
the shotgun against the wall and darted down 
the stairs. But at the foot of the stairs she 
paused, with her mind suddenly suspicious 
and clear and alert. She realized that the fire 
could not possibly have any connection with 
the great fire in the forest far away beyond 
the height of land. No sparks from the burning 
forest were falling within miles of the farm. 
This local conflagration was beyond and to the 
right of the barnyard—and she knew it to be 
in an old, half-ruined log house full of worth- 
less lumber and musty straw. Then she knew, 
as surely as if she had seen it, that Sol Peace 
had set this fire to draw the people of the 
house away from the baby. 

She turned and darted up the stairs. At the 
top she ran against Mrs. Lunt and Mary. 

**Don’t go!’’ she cried, clutching them. ‘‘Sol 
Peace set that fire to fool us!’’ 

But their minds were clouded with excite- 
ment and the horror of the burning woods; 
they pulled themselves away from her and 
hurried down the narrow staircase. 

Kate found the shotgun and entered the dark 
nursery. She was close to little Thomas Paul’s 
crib when she stumbled against a stooping 
figure. Before she could turn or speak a hand 
was on her throat and an arm was round her 
waist. She knew them for the hand and the 





arm of Sol Peace. The gun escaped her and 
fell to the floor. She twisted and squirmed, 
and the grip on her throat tightened. Her 
right hand struck upon the little table beside 
the crib. 

It encountered something hard and slender— 
a brass candlestick. Her fingers closed on the 
stick as tightly as the choking fingers on her 
throat. She swung it backward and up, then 
struck downward with all her waning strength. 

Sol Peace recovered consciousness and found 
himself on the floor. By the light of a candle 
that stood on a table above him he saw his 
squaw standing with a gun in her hands. 

‘You go to jail five, six year for this,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You set fire to Paul Hanson’s barn.’’ 

He shivered and spoke swiftly in the Male- 
cite language, but she shook her head. He sat 
up; but she threatened him with the shotgun, 
and he sank back to the floor. He begged for 
freedom. He swore by every sacred name he 
knew that if she would let him go he would 
never again lift a hand against her or the child; 
that he would leave the country and never 
return to it. He pictured to her the horror of 
days and nights, of weeks and months, behind 
stone walls and bars of iron. His face was 
drawn with fear. 

They heard the voice of the widow in the 
kitchen. Again Sol Peace raised himself from 





the floor. Kate did not speak or threaten. He 
turned and crawled to the door and into the 
hall. He reached the top of the stairs. Kate 
moved forward and stood between the candle 
and the open door, cutting off the light from 
the staircase. She heard the widow ascend 
slowly and heavily part way, then complete 
the ascent at top speed. 

Mrs. Lunt rushed into the nursery. ‘‘Who 
was that?’’ she cried. ‘‘Was Sol Peace here?’’ 

The squaw smiled and turned to the slum- 
bering Thomas Paul in the crib. 

‘‘Maybe. Didn’t get my babby, anyhow,’’ 
she said. 

Mrs. Lunt sat down and uttered a deep sigh 
of relief. 

‘*My nerves are all a-jump,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
was sure somethin’ slid past me on the stairs. ’’ 

The others returned, having extinguished 
the fire in the shack. Then Kate lay down 
and slept. She could not have explained her 
sure conviction that Sol Peace was afraid, 
deadly afraid, and therefore harmless; but it 
possessed her as certainly as her desire for 
sleep. 

When Kate Peace awoke, rain was falling 
heavily. She felt strangely rested and secure, 
as if the fear that had haunted and driven 
her all the long summer had passed from her 
heart into the breast of Sol Peace. 

END OF THE SERIES. 


THE BAD LUCK OF LOW HORN 


HEN the first 
geese of the season 
came honking up 


from the south, the Crows 
left the trading post on 
Flatwillow Creek, where 
Apsi and I were staying, 
and returned to their hunt- 
ing ground beyond the Yel- 
lowstone. Our trade with 
them had been satisfactory ; 
they bought almost every- 
thing we had, and our ware- 
house was fairly choked 
with fifteen hundred fine 
buffalo robes and almost as 
many beaver, wolf and other 
pelts. The traders’ big teams 
were busy for several weeks 
hauling them to the main 
post on the Missouri. 

Before the Crows left, 
their chief, Gray Bull, and 
some of his leading men 
went over to the Missouri 
and visited Big Lake, the 
Blackfoot chief. There was 
much feasting and smoking 
and talking; and finally the 
two tribes concluded a treaty 
of peace. During the sum- 
mer the Blackfeet were not 
to hunt farther south than 
the Musselshell River, and 
the Crows no farther north 
than the Yellowstone; war 
parties from. either tribe 
were not even to cross the 
territory of the other. That 
was the agreement, and both 
chiefs hoped to be able to 
held their young men to it. 

The Blackfeet had deter- 
mined to pass the summer 
in the vicinity of the Musselshell River and 
the Snowy Mountains, and they asked us to 
keep the Willow Creek post open for their 
convenience. So it came about that Eli Guard- 
ipe and his wife and Dan Fitzpatrick and 
Apsi and I remained there. By the time green 
grass came the Blackfeet were encamped beside 
us. There was very little work for me to do; 
and Apsi and I proceeded to have a good time 
hunting and enjoying the dancing and other 
social activities of the tribe. 

One evening, when we were sitting in Run- 
ning Crane’s lodge, he told us that on the next 
evening there was to be a meeting of the Sis- 
tsiks—that is, the Little Birds—and that we 
ought to become members of it. Apsi spoke 
right up and answered quickly that we would. 

For the enforcement of the laws, there was 
an organization called the I-kun-uh-kah-tsi— 
All Friends, or, perhaps more properly, All 
Comrades. As a whole it was under the orders 
and direction of the head chief, but it was 
divided into eleven different societies, each of 
which was under its own leader. Each society 
had its own peculiar songs, manner of dancing 
and dress. The Sin-o-pahks (Kit Foxes) and 
some of the others had secret rites and religious 
ceremonies, but you could not be a Kit Fox 
until you had been graduated from lesser 
bands. 

The Sis-tsiks were the least of the bands; it 
was for boys of from fifteen to eighteen years 
of age. Next after that came the Kuh-kwo-iks, 
comprising young men who had several times 
been to war. Then came the Su-yis-ksiks (Mos- 
quitoes), men who were constantly going to 
war. After you had been a member of that 
band you could join any one of the others—the 
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HE DID NOT RESIST, DID NOT SPEAK, BUT STOOD WITH HIS HEAD DOWN AND WITH HIS WHOLE FIGURE, 


DROOPING AND LISTLESS, EXPRESSING THE UTMOST DEJECTION 


Mut-siks (Brave Men), Kun-uts-o-mi-taks (All 
Crazy Dogs), Stum-ik-iks (Bulls), I-in-ah-kiks 
(Seizers), and Mas-two-pa-ta-kiks (Carriers of 
the Raven). Old men only were members of the 
bands respectively named I-me-taks (Dogs) and 
I-is-su-yiks (Tails). You did not have to give 
anything to join the Sis-tsiks, but to become a 
member of any of the other bands you had to 
buy out some man’s rights and costume. Mem- 
bership in some of the more prominent bands 
was worth many horses. 

The next evening Apsi and I put on our 
war clothes and went over to the appointed 
place of meeting. Running Crane himself was 
sitting at the back of the great lodge, with two 
old priests of the sun, or medicine men. Near 
the doorway were some of the mothers of the 
boys, and outside were still others, preparing a 
little feast for us. 

There were at least a hundred of us boys 
inside, sitting in a circle, and the small, bright 
fire in the centre was as cheerful as were our 
spirits. Everyone was talking and laughing 
and admiring his neighbor’s fringed and beaded 
and feathered costume, as well as his own fine 
outfit. While we ate the broiled dried tongue 
and dried berries that the women passed us 
the old men talked to us. 

‘*We old people look at you boys here with 
pride,’’ one of the priests said. ‘‘You are all 
so fine-looking, so strong; we believe that you 
are going to be brave and in your turn keep 
all enemies where they belong, and our great 
hunting ground for ourselves. To do this you 
are going to risk your lives many, many times; 
yes, some of you will die in battle. But that is 
nothing; it is better to die in battle quickly 
and be remembered as a great and brave chief 





than it is to live on and on to feeble old age; 
to become a child-old-man, to suffer old-age 
aches and pains, which are worse than death. ’”’ 

Then the other medicine man said, ‘‘I know 
that every one of you here wants to be a chief. 
Now always remember this: the man who 
would be a chief needs be more than brave; he 
must love his people; he must be kind to the 
sick and the old, a brother to the widows and 
a father to the fatherless. ’’ 

Next Running Crane talked about observing 
the laws of the people: ‘‘You Sis-tsiks must 
never forget that our laws, as well as our 
bravery, have made us the powerful people 
that we are. The laws are for us all and must 
be obeyed by all. If your dearest friend breaks 
them, you must take your part in punishing 
him, no matter how badly it hurts you to do 
so. > 
So they went on for half an hour or more, 
until every boy there was filled with ambition 
to become a great and good chief. 

At last the drummers and the old men began 
the Kai-spa Pes-ka, or Parted Hair, dance 
song. Up we all sprang and began to dance in 
time to the tune and the drumbeats, making 
the double steps first with one foot and then 
with the other in perfect time. We tossed our 
heads in order to make our war bonnets sway ; 
brandished our weapons and shields; looked 
fierce and proud, as if we spurned the very 
ground. Presently the singing and drumbeat- 
ing ceased, and we rested for a few minutes 
while the old men again talked to us. In that 
way the dance continued for several hours. 

When the last dance of the evening was fin- 
ished, Running Crane dismissed us with these 
words: ‘You Little Birds must always keep 





, 
ae b4 re your eyes on the big birds. 


Watch what they do and 
help them all you can, for 
some day you are going to 
be big birds, — Braves or 
Bulls or Kit Foxes,—and it 
will be your turn to carry 
the laws. ’’ 

When the time for making 
new lodges came — that is, 
when the buffaloes had shed 
their heavy winter coats and 
their hides were more easily 
tanned into leather—the big 
camp left the foot of the 
mountains and moved out 
to the Musselshell River, 
two or three miles below its 
junction with Flatwillow 
Creek. Eli said that he could 
spare me for a couple of 
weeks; so Apsi and I went 
with the tribe. 

When they had been in 
camp at the foot of the moun- 
tains the Blackfeet had 
hunted independently of one 
another, when and where 
they willed. But now that 
was changed. The hunt was 
to be for buffaloes only, 
and it was important that 
every family should get 
enough skins for a ‘new 
lodge. Through the camp 
erier the chiefs announced 
that no one was to hunt by 
himself and run the risk of 
frightening away the ani- 
mals that everyone needed. 
Scouts were to keep track 
of the different herds, and 
the chiefs were to give no- 
tice when a hunt was to be 
made, so that all the hunters could join in it. 
At daybreak of the morning after we went 
into camp on the Musselshell the scouts, who 
had been out all night, reported a big herd 
near by, and the ecrier soon afterwards gave 
notice that a run was to be made. At that there 
was a wild rush for the horses; everyone 
rounded up his own band and roped his favorite 
buffalo runner. The members of the Braves 
society were in charge of| the hunt, and they 
rode here and there, urging men to hurry and 
watching at the same time that no one should 
start out until all were ready. 

In the course of half an hour we started, 
with at least three hundred in the party. Fol- 
lowing the scouts, we rode down the valley for 
a mile or more and halted near the upper edge 
of the valley slope. The buffaloes, the scouts 
said, were coming to water. 

In a few moments we saw an old bull off to 
our right stop for a moment at the edge of the 
plain and then, followed by other bulls, move 
on toward the river. At the same time another 
string of bulls began wending its way into 
the valley at our left. Such processions of bulls 
always led a herd. We had not long to wait 
now. 

“* Ok-yi! Ah-wak-i-mat-ow ! (Come on! 
Strike them!)’’ cried the scouts, and we charged 
up over the remaining few yards of the slope 
and out on the plain, to find ourselves almost 
nose to nose with the bull leaders of many long 
columns of thirsty cows and frisking calves. 
Spreading out fanlike, we killed several ani- 
mals almost before they had time to turn back. 
A moment later they were fleeing madly away 
from the river, and we were right in the thick 
of them. The thunder and rattle of several 
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KNIVES FLASHED AND RIPPED, AND DOWN CAME THE LODGE COVERING 
IN TATTERED SECTIONS 


thousand hoofs was deafening. Guns cracked 
and arrows whizzed; clouds of spurned dust 
rose, and the odor of trampled and crushed 
sage was strong in the air. But there was no 
bellowing; the frightened animals ran without 
giving voice to their terror, and we who pur- 
sued were as silent as they. 

The chase lasted for several miles. One by 
one the hunters dropped back, for only the 
very strongest and swiftest horses could keep 
up the terrific speed. When my runner wearied 
and I turned back, the plain we had traversed 
was black with dead and dying buffaloes. 
Instinctively, the wounded were limping and 
hobbling together in little groups for mutual 
protection. Here and there the huge long- 
bearded animals stood with lowered head and 
humped back, so badly wounded that they 
could not move. Some of them stood tense and 
stiff and suddenly toppled to the ground with 
a crash; others slowly sank down and died 
with a last futile toss of their massive heads. 
But none were permitted to suffer long; riders 
were hurrying everywhere to give them the 
finishing shot. There must have been at least 
a thousand dead on the plain, and the men, 
and the women who had followed the hunt, 
were busy skinning the animals and taking 
the best of the meat. 

As usual in such a big run, there was some 
quarreling about the ownership of various 
animals. None of the controversies were so 
bitter, however, as they would have been be- 
tween white men in like circumstances. Indians 
—at least the Blackfeet—rarely had serious 
quarrels with one another and never let them- 
selves come to blows. Though they argued 
hotly, they called no names beyond saying that 
the opponent was a mo-ka-pi tup-pi (bad man), 
or an i-mi-tus-ky (dog face). They never under 
any provocation took the name of their gods 
in vain. 

As a result of these altercations over the 
dead buffaloes, a man named Low Horn found 
himself without one animal to butcher. He 
rode a fairly good horse, shot a good muzzle- 
loader and declared that he had killed five 
buffaloes; but every animal that he claimed 
was already in the possession of some other 
hunter, who succeeded in putting up a good 
argument that it was his kill. Several men 
offered him one or more of their animals, but 
he refused them. I had killed six fine big cows 
and intended to give three of them to Apsi 
and three to Running Crane; but now I went 
to Low Horn and said: 

‘*T have no family to feed and clothe, nor do 
I need a lodge; take the six animals that I 
have killed. ’’ 

‘*You are a generous boy,’’ he replied, ‘‘but 
I may not take them. My dream forbids it. I 
have been warned that trouble will come to me 
if I accept food or skins from anyone. We have 
still a little dry meat in the lodge. ’’ 

With that he turned and rode away to camp, 
with his women following behind on their 
travois horses. It was no use to argue with 
him; he would obey the warning of his dream 
even if he and his family went hungry. 

Two days later there was another run and 
a big killing; and the day after that, at day- 
break, a large herd of the buffaloes were dis- 
covered in the valley just above camp, and 
several hundred more were killed. In the first 
of these runs Low Horn again failed to get a 
single buffalo, although he declared that he had 
shot four; he did not find his horse in time to 
join in the second one. By that time the last 
of the food in his lodge was gone. 

Many of his friends offered him some of their 
killings, or food for his family, but he still 
declared that his dream would not let him 
accept anything. 

Before midday a large herd of buffaloes 
were reported to be grazing on the plain not 





far to the east of the river, but the chiefs 
decided to put off running them until morning, 
because the horses of many of the hunters 
were tired from the daybreak chase. 

Early in the afternoon the chiefs heard that 
Low Horn had gone out to hunt by himself, 
and they sent for Lone Person, the chief of 
the Mut-siks, or Braves society. 

‘It is said that Low Horn has gone out 
hunting,’’ Big Lake told him. ‘‘Get your men 
together and find where he went; if he has 
broken the law and chased the buffalo herds, 
then do you that to him which our laws re- 
quire. ’’ 

Lone Person quickly called together a dozen 
or more of the members of his society, and 
they rode across the river and out of the valley 
on to the plain. The big herd of buffaloes was 
gone; where it had been were some black car- 
ceasses, and @ man was bending over one of 
them with his horse standing motionless close 
by. The Braves rode slowly out there, for they 
did not like the thing they had to do. Low 
Horn saw them approaching him, but he did 
not stop skinning the buffalo, or look up again 
even when they stood beside him. 

‘*Friend, you know what you have done,’’ 
Lone Person said; ‘‘you must come with us. ’’ 

‘*There is nothing to eat in my lodge; my 
women are starving,’’ said Low Horn as he 
continued his work. 

Lone Person made some signs to his men, 
and, jumping from their horses, they seized 
the hunter, took the knife out of his hand and 
broke it on a stone, picked up his gun and 
bent the barrel by striking it against the 
buffalo’s head. He did not resist, did not speak, 
but stood with his head down and with his 
whole figure, drooping and listless, expressing 
the utmost dejection. Nor did he object when 
he was told to mount his horse and ride with 
the Braves to camp. Two or three of them rode 
in swiftly ahead of the others and told the 
chiefs that they had found the man skinning 
one of five or six buffaloes that he had killed, 
and that he had driven away the big herd. 

That was a serious breach of the law; if it 
happened often it would imperil the food 
supply, the very existence of the people. Big 
Lake decided that an example must be 
made of Low Horn. Turning to old Red 
Paint, the instructor and priest to the Sis- 
tsiks: 

‘*Call out your Little Birds and let them 
do their pecking and scratching,’’ he said. 

Red Paint at once hurried through camp 
shouting, ‘‘ Wo-ke-hai! Wo-ke-hai! Kun- 
nai puk-si-put, Sis-tsiks! (Listen! Listen! 
All come, Little Birds!)’’ 

Some boys repeated the cry, and others 
farther on took it up in turn, so that in a 
moment Little Birds came running from 
all directions to follow the old man. He 
went straight to Low Horn’s lodge, a fine, 
large one of sixteen skins. Near the top, at 
the back, was a design in red paint some- 
what like a Maltese cross, which was the 
symbol of the butterfly, bringer of good 
dreams. In Low Horn’s ease, alas! bad 
dreams had come instead of good. 

Apsi and I were of course in the party 
of Little Birds. As we came to the lodge, 
one of Low Horn’s three women was stand- 
ing outside watching our approach; she 
called to the others, and they rushed out 
and stood watching us, with their eyes 
wide with terror. 

‘*What are you doing here?’’ asked one 
of them, advancing toward Red Paint, with 
her arms extended and her fingers spread 
and rigid. 

He did not answer her, but said to us, 
‘*Cut that lodge covering into small pieces, 
smash the lodge poles and these travois. ’’ 

‘*Oh, pity us! Have pity on us, old 


man!’’ the women cried, and begged him, as 
he loved his own helpless women and children, 
to have pity and not to destroy their home. 

The Little Birds stood silent and wide-eyed, 
watching the pitiful scene. They hoped that 

Red Paint would relent; they did not wish to 
destroy the home of the poor women, for they 
had heard all about Low Horn’s bad dream 
and knew that hunger was in his lodge. 

‘Come! Hurry and do what I told you!’”’ 
said the old man to us. And then, as no one 
made a move to obey the order, he cried, ‘‘What! 

Are these my Little Birds? Are these the boys 
who are looking forward to do great things— 
to become members of the Braves and other 
societies of great warriors? Why, instead of 
that we shall have to dress you all in women’s 
clothes!’’ 

That taunt was enough; the boys rushed to 
do his bidding, anxious to have the unpleasant 
task over as soon as possible. They swarmed 
round the lodge, and the women tried to stop 
them, pushing back one and another and crying 
miserably: ‘‘Oh, no, Little Birds, oh, good 
Little Birds, we are so poor! Surely you will 

‘not destroy our only shelter!’’ 

But knives flashed and ripped, and down 
came the lodge covering in tattered sections; 
the Little Birds threw over the lodge setting, 
pulled out the poles separately and broke them, 
as well as the family travois. 

Meanwhile Low Horn had been escorted into 
camp. ‘‘You have done me great wrong,’’ he 
told the chiefs. ‘‘You knew about my dream, 
knew that my women were starving. I had to 
get meat for them. You should not have set 
the Braves on me.’’ 

‘*The law is the law,’’ Big Lake told him. 
‘«There are deer here in the river bottoms, and 
you could have hunted them ; it was not neces- 
sary for you to go out on the plain and drive 
away that great herd of buffalo.’’ 

Low Horn made no answer and, turning 
away, started toward his lodge. When he 
arrived, walking slowly and leading his horse, 
the Little Birds had just finished their work. 
The three women were sitting on their couches 
round the still smouldering lodge fire, sobbing 
hysterically. Walking through the litter of his 
demolished home, Low Horn sat down on his 
couch, drew his robe over his head and bent 
forward—a picture of utter dejection. We Little 
Birds looked at him a moment and then scat- 
tered our different ways. Apsi and I turned 
and looked back several times at the hungry 
and destitute family sitting so forlornly amid 
the wreck of their home. We knew that even 
now Low Horn would not, on account of his 
dream, accept any of the offers of food and 
shelter that his friends would surely extend 
to him. 

I went with Apsi to his lodge. In a few 
moments his mother came in, angry and ex- 
cited. ‘‘I am ashamed of you both!’’ she said. 
‘*T don’t care if it is the law, you boys have 
done a mean thing in helping to destroy the 
home of those poor people !’’ 

‘*We could not help it; they made us do it,’’ 
Apsi told her. ‘‘It made us feel bad to see 
Low Horn and his women sitting there with 
only the sky for a lodge covering.’’ 

Just then a woman from a neighboring lodge 
came in, and from her we learned what had 
been done to Low Horn out on the plain: that 
he had not been allowed to take any of the 
meat he had killed, and that the Braves had 
broken his knifé and ruined his gun. 

‘‘Oh, that was enough punishment to give 
to him, more than enough!’’ Apsi exclaimed. 
‘Come, my friend, it is not yet night—let us 
do something to help him; he shall have my 
gun, and we will drive the timber for him. If we 
succeed in scaring out any deer, he will get shots 





at them and maybe kill one for his women.’’ 


WE WENT OUT 

AND FOUND 

LOW HORN STILL 
SITTING IN THE 
RUINS OF HIS LODGE 








We went out and found Low Horn still sit- 
ting in the ruins of his lodge. One of the 
women was aimlessly wandering here and 
there and picking up pieces of the ruined lodge 
skin, only to toss them away. She told us that 
the other women were out gathering night 
wood and trying to find a few roots to stay 
their hunger. When we spoke to Low Horn, 
he looked up at us blankly and seemed not to 
understand what was said to him. Apsi re- 
peated our offer more slowly and in a louder 
voice. 

‘‘Oh, very well,’’ Low Horn answered list- 
lessly. ‘‘I’ll go with you. Yes, yes, you are 


| good boys; we’ll go out and kill a deer.”’ 


He would have started out right then with- 
out a horse, or even without the rifle that Apsi 
had offered him ; he seemed to be dazed by his 
misfortunes. But after we were all mounted 
and riding away down the valley he brightened 
perceptibly and said that no doubt his troubles 
and misfortunes were over now, that without 
doubt he should be able to take meat home to 
his women. Once the bad spell was broken, he 
said, he should soon be able to kill enough 
buffaloes for food and for a new lodge skin. 

We did not spare the horses, for the sun was 
already low. About three miles from camp we 
crossed the river, and Low Horn took his sta- 
tion at the upper end of a cottonwood grove. 
Apsi and I rode through the grove toward him. 
I had a glimpse of a fine, big, white-tail deer: 
but he was a wise old buck and made a little 
circle round to our rear. We drove no deer out 
past Low Horn. 

We all rode on again for half a mile and 
came to a still larger grove. Apsi and I waited 
until we were sure that Low Horn had had 
time to skirt the timber and to select a good 
position, and then we rode on through the 
brush, making all the noise we could. 

‘*We’ve got to scare a deer out of here for 
him,’’ Apsi said to me as we came together in 
the centre of a tangle of willows. ‘‘It will soon 
be too dark to make another drive. ’’ 

A moment later we heard a shot, but before 
either of us could even open his mouth to say 
anything the shot was followed by a loud, 
hoarse roar that we knew only too well was a 
maddened grizzly’s bellow of pain. For a mo- 
ment we sat still, listening; Apsi said that he 
could hear the sound of something running, 
and that it seemed to be a horse. At that we 
rode out of the timber as fast as we could, and 
then along the grassy bottom to the end of the 
grove. There we came upon a sight that made 
our hearts throb fast: two prone and motionless 
figures side by side on the ground, one the 
unfortunate Low Horn, the other a large grizzly 
bear. Springing from our horses, we bent over 
the man. 

**He is dead,’’ Apsi whispered. 

‘*He is not,’’ I said, feeling his pulse. ‘‘Run 
and bring my hat full of water. ’’ 

There was a bad wound on the man’s head; 
a strip of the scalp wider than my hand was 
torn loose and hung down so that it nearly 
eovered the left ear; the left shoulder was also 
torn, and I found that his collar bone was 
broken. I washed the wounds as well as I © 
eould and bound them with strips of our 
shirts. 

Little by little consciousness returned to Low 
Horn, and presently he sat up and looked round 
vacantly until he saw the bear; then his face 
suddenly lighted up, and he laughed long and 
happily. 

I thought he had lost his reason, but his 
words proved that he was sane enough. 

‘*What my dream warned me of has hap- 
pened, ’’ he said, ‘‘and I can do what | wish. I 
shall have good luck now. Take me to camp and 
give my women and me a feast of fat meat.’’ 

I have seen few men of Low Horn’s vitality ; 
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his terrible wounds and loss of blood seemed | to mount the other animal. 


to have no effect on him. With only the slight- | 
est assistance from Apsi and me, he rose and | 
climbed on my horse; his own had run back. | 

‘‘Oh, I forgot,’’ he said as we were about | 


strip of that bear’s hide from the top of its 

back ; I want it for an offering to the sun.’’ 
We arrived in camp long after dark. None 

there was happier than Low Horn and his | 





‘*Just cut me a| women. In the assurance that all would now 


be well with them, they completely forgot their 
troubles and poverty; and they now gladly 
accepted offers of food and shelter. Low Horn 
was laid up with his wounds for a long time, 


but many friends hunted for him as a matter 
of course; by the time he was able to ride 
again he had set up a new lodge. Then he got 
on credit a fine new gun from the trading 
post and soon paid the debt with beaver skins. 


THE SON OF A ‘GENTLEMAN BORN 


By Charles Boardman Hawes 


R. WARE’S lobster 
M shop down by the 
river was in an 

out-of-the-way nook among 
the coal sheds and had a 
narrow little dock of its 
own, wide enough for two 
motor boats to lie abreast. 
Each of the two footpaths that led to it skirted 
wharves covered with coal dust, chips and 
loose boards. It seemed not to be the kind of 
place in which a man could do much business 
—and yet there were all those baskets of lob- 
sters and two men working industriously ! 

The morning wore on apace. The hum of 
business rose in the streets behind the water 
front, and the rumble of old drays driven across 
the wharves to be loaded or unloaded broke 
the silence of the narrow dock under the 
window. Through the dirty panes Dennie 
caught occasional glimpses of the stir of busi- 
ness on the river. Hour by hour, in silence 
broken only by occasional exclamation or com- 
ment, or Mr. Ware’s coming and going, Dennie 
and the sour-visaged man industriously in- 
serted red rubber bands into the bellies of lob- 
sters. It was a strange occupation; Dennie did 
not understand it, and as he cut and tapped 








and inserted elastics with ever - increasing 


deftness he tried to puzzle out the reason for so | you leak a whisper, I’ll—cut—your throat!’’ 


queer a task. But, unable to solve 
the enigma, he worked until the 
last lobster in the last basket had 
received its elastic band. Then he 
helped the lean man to pack them 
carefully in covered hampers, 
with ice laid round them and 
canvas folded over the top just 
under the wicker lid. 

‘* Now,’’ said the lean man, 
speaking for, almost the first time, 
‘* we'll get ’em over in back. 
Ware’ll be round directly with 
the team. ’’. 

In no time at all there was a 
creaking sound, and Mr. Ware, 
appearing unexpectedly in a trap- 
door of which Dennie had seen 
nothing hitherto, announced that 
the team was ready. A cart had 
backed up to the rear of the shop, 
and presently Mr. Ware drove 
away with the hampers. The lean 
man then went to a cupboard in 
the farthest corner of the room 
and got out some loaves of bread, 
a ham, a coffeepot and numerous 
bags of other provisions. By the 
time Mr. Ware returned, a very 
good dinner indeed was keeping 
hot on the back of the stove, 
while Dennie, under the super- 
vision of the lean man, laid the 
table for three. 

‘*A good morning’s work, 
Jim!’’? Mr. Ware cried jovially. 
‘*Good, very good! And a good 
dinner, piping hot, I see! How 
about it, boy ? Better’n salt horse 
and rusty water, J call it.’’ 

Dennie was glad enough to sit 
down to that smoking dinner, for 
his breakfast had been early and 
slim. While he ate he was keenly 
interested in the conversation between the two 
men, although much of it that was concerned 
with unfamiliar names passed over his head. 
Long after he had had enough the others con- 
tinued to eat with gusto; but at last even Mr. 
Ware wiped the crumbs from his lips and, 
leaning back in his chair, beamed at Dennie 
with great good humor. 

‘*Well, boy,’’ he said, thrusting his thumbs 
under his suspenders, ‘‘you done good work, 
first-class work. What do you think of it? Not 
that that’s all you’ll do, though!’’ he hastened 
to add. ‘*There’s trips coming. All manner of 
good times ahead. ’’ 

‘*T like it first-rate, Mr. Ware,’’ Dennie 
replied slowly. ‘‘ But why do you put the 
elastics in the lobsters?’’ 

The lgan man, who had appropriated a par- 
ticularly tempting titbit from the platter and 
was conveying it to his mouth on the end of 
his knife, stopped as if petrified with horror; 
the bit of ham paused before his open mouth. 
He stared at Dennie, and then shook his head 
significantly at Mr. Ware. 

‘*You see, Dennie,’’ Mr. Ware began. ‘‘Shut 
up, Jim! Ain’t he clammy? You see, if you 
ketch a lobster fresh out of water and bile him, 
he gets dead. And when he’s dead his tail has 
a spring in it. You pull his tail, but it don’t 
stay pulled. See? It curls up.’’ 





Dennie nodded, somewhat puzzled, however, 
by the attitude of the lean man, who still poised | 
the knife and the bit of ham in front of his | 
open mouth and glared at him fiercely. 


“*If you ketch a dead lobster,’’ Mr. Ware | 


continued, ‘‘itain’t so. His tail 
ain’t got no spring. That’s how 
you tell ’em. Now, supposin’ 
aman can buy dead lobsters 
cheap. They’s just as good as 
the others, except for sentiment. 
It’s a pity to waste ’em. But there’s heaps of 
women won’t buy ’em. Tomfoolery, I call it, 
but there ain’t no accounting for womankind. 
Well, when they’ve got rubber bands put in 
’em, neat like you’ve been doin’, they’re just as 
good as fresh. See? The tails of ’em pops back 
again. Them tomfool women buys ’em. See?’’ 

Again Dennie nodded. Slim and gray-eyed, 
he leaned back in his chair, watching Mr. 
Ware closely, and said nothing. 

‘*Well, you buy ’em dead, and they’re cheap! 
You put the spring in their tails, and they’re 
fresh. Then you sell ’em! See? Now, boy, that’s 
business. Business is secret. That’s for you to 
keep under your hat. You’re clammy? Very 
good. Don’t you tell nobody—no, sir, not no- 
body, what I’ve jus’ told you!’’ 

Mr. Ware paused for breath; then, putting 
his big red face close to Dennie’s, he whispered 
between his teeth, ‘‘If ever you forget, if ever 


Chapter Three. 
A mysterious letter 
comes to the 
lobster shop 
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very little before. His pomp, 
maxim, ‘‘A gentleman will not 
tell a lie,’’ comprised his dec- 
alogue. More than once Mr. 
Grigsby himself, to Dennie’s 
certain knowledge, had been 
concerned in ventures that had excited more 
than casual interest on. the part of the author- 
ities. But this present job appeared to Dennie 
in a new, unpleasant light, and for the first 
time he faced a question of ethics that he must 
decide for himself. 

He woke to find the room flooded with lan- 
tern light and noisy with the clumping of 
heavy boots. Through the trapdoor, from some- 
where at the foot of the mossy stairs, came the 
sound of lapping water and of a boat bumping 
against a landing. Mr. Ware’s voice from below 
summoned him faintly. 

‘*Come, Dennie, look alive!’’ 

At the foot of the stairs Dennie found a fishy 
power dory, which had come between the piles 
in the wharf to a small landing under the lob- 
ster house. The lantern light revealed three 
great baskets of lobsters, presided over by a 
man with arms almost as hairy as his face. 

While the occupant of the dory lifted the | 








MR. WARE SAT DOWN AT THE OLD DESK WITH THE TARRY STRANGER AND, AFTER 
CONSIDERABLE BICKERING, PAID HIM WITH GREENBACKS 


He fingered threateningly a knife, while the | baskets to the gunwale, Dennie and Mr. Ware 
lean man groaned stertorously and, seeming | and the sour-visaged Jim carried them up the 
all at once to come to life, advanced his knife | 


to his mouth and swallowed the titbit. 

‘*T’ll cut your throat,’’ Mr. Ware repeated 
darkly, ‘‘and what’s more, if you tell, you’ll 
sure get put in jail. You’ve put them rubber 
bands in, yourself. You’re an accomplice. 
See ?’’ 

Then suddenly Mr. Ware’s threatening scowl 
disappeared. He smiled at Dennie and slapped 
him on the back; he told thrilling stories of 
adventures down the river, in which wardens 
and inspectors and revenue cutters played the 
part of villains. He became again the same 
jovial man Dennie had discovered in his ram- 
bles along the river. At last Mr. Ware threw 
out his arms, yawned and cried: 

‘To bed, boys, to bed! There’s a night’s 
work in front of us.’’ 

Dennie was astonished that bed should be 
suggested in mid-afternoon, but he had got up 
early and he was sleepy, and so he lay down 
on the bunk that Mr. Ware said was to be his. 
As he was dozing off he heard Mr. Ware talk- 
ing in a low voice to the lean man. 


‘*Might as well tell him, Jim. He’ll learn | 


fast enough, anyhow. Post him up and shut | shores of the Penobscot, and they saw the sun 
him up; that’s best. He’s clammy—clammy | rise behind the mist; they left Fort Knox 


and cosy!’’ 
Dennie drifted away into an uneasy sleep. 


He knew that he ought not to take part in a| from the open sea. They were gone two days, 
lawless business such as that he had embarked | and in that time Dennie met men with hard 
in, and he could not still his troubled con-| faces and unpleasant voices who waited for 


science. Of right and wrong he had thought | 





i Mr. Ware in little coves along the coast and 


mossy stairs. When they were all in the lobster 
house, Mr. Ware sat down at the old desk with 
the tarry stranger and, after considerable bick- 
ering, paid him with greenbacks. The trapdoor 
slammed; the chugging of a motor ascended 
from below ; soon all was still. 

‘*Now, boys, sort ’em and liven ’em up!’’ 

The three went busily to work. But there were 
many things that Dennie did not understand. 

‘*Why do boats come under the house?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Some boats don’t want to be seen,’’ Mr. 
Ware said, winking his right eye. ‘‘Some boats 
want a chance to lay close. They can lay under 
this shed two days or three days or four days 
or a week—it don’t matter. And the stairs is 
convenient after dark. ’’ 

In the days that followed, Mr. Ware kept 
dropping hints of another and more exciting 
side of the business, and one morning he and 
Dennie got up while it was still dark and went 
off down the river through the mist that rises 
thickly before dawn. They ran past Hampden 
and Orrington and Winterport; they heard the 
roosters crowing on the farms above the wooded 


astern; they passed Fort Point, the barges 
riding at anchor, the rolling, innermost swell 





drove close bargains with him for a mysteri- 
ous commodity hidden in barrels ostensibly 
filled with bait. 

**Money,’’ Mr. Ware remarked, as he and 
Dennie came up the river under cover of dark - 
ness, ‘‘is the grease that lubricates the axle of 
this good old world of ourn.’’ And he slapped 
his pockets so that they jingled pleasantly. 

It proved to be the first of many such romantic 
trips, and Dennie soon learned that defunct 
lobsters were only one of Mr. Ware’s numerous 
stocks in trade. As the boy sat at the helm of 
the big power dory he tried not to think about 
anything so embarrassing as ethics, but he did 
not succeed very well; the more he learned 
about Mr. Ware’s business the more troubled 
he became. 

Meanwhile life in the Alley moved slowly 
on. Dennie’s disappearance caused a circle of 
ripples on the smooth surface of daily life, but 
it widened and died away. ‘‘As quiet as ever 
the old man was,’’ the Alley pronounced him. 
McCluskey told of the fine job he had missed, 
and Officer Logue shook his head darkly as if 
hinting that much lay behind his disappear- 
ance. By and by new tenants occupied the red 
house and tore up the slip of paper that the tele- 
graph messenger had pushed under the door. 

The advent of a second telegraph messenger, 
who, as the first had done, rode his bicycle 
down the Alley and inquired in 
no uncertain tones for Grigsby’s, 
occasioned a revival of public 
interest in the departed Dennie. 
When this second messenger, like 
the first, had learned about the 
demise of the father and the mys- 
terious disappearance of the son, 
he, too, hied himself away, leav- 
ing the Alley in a ferment occa- 
sioned by the astonishing news 
that a second cablegram had come 
for Mr. Grigsby. 

‘*If only Dan Logue would put 
his nose to the task, he’d sleuth 
him in no time,’’ said the Alley. 
But Officer Logue, who had won 
the semi - official title of ‘‘ In- 
spector’’ by his remarkable suc- 
cess in ferreting out iniquitous 
small boys and petty thieves who 
appropriated attractive bits of 
merchandise in shop windows, 
frowned noncommittally and 
tried to look as if he could tell a 
good deal about the affair if only 
he wished to. 

To tell the truth, Inspector 
Logue —he had already been 
called that twice in the daily 
papers—was in all good faith so 
busy on the most important case 
that had ever been put into his 
hands that he had no time at all 
to bother his mind with the fate 
of a mere lost boy. 

Apparently the case began far 
away from Bangor. A Boston 
health inspector had discovered 
some partly decayed lobsters 
being peddled in the North End. 
The age of the lobsters had been 
disguised by clever use of red 
rubber bands, but they had been 
traced from peddler to jobber, and from jobber 
to a coastwise steamship line. There, because 
the freight department of the steamship line 
proved that it knew nothing about the matter, 
officially or unofficially, the health department 
was momentarily baffled. But, suspecting that 
the unwholesome shellfish might have been car- 
ried by the connivance of individual members 
of one of the crews, the port authorities noti- 
fied the police in every town at which the line 
touched. Among the many able men who went 
to work on the case was Inspector Logue, who 
was shrewd enough to realize that fame and 
promotion would come to the man who solved 
the mystery. 

Of all that Dennie knew nothing. More and 
more he was troubled by misgivings about Mr. 
Ware’s unconventional but profitable business ; 


‘| but Mr. Ware, black-faced, black-eyed, red of 


cheek and nose and swarthy of neck and fore- 
head, was kind to him in a rough, good- 
natured way and paid him his wages every 
Saturday night; and so the boy concealed his 
growing uneasiness and worked hard and asked 
no questions. : 

One morning Mr. Ware came into the shop, 
chuckling with delight, and tossed a letter 
down on the workbench. ‘*‘There’s news!’’ he 
cried, with his red face shinier than ever. 
‘*Business is looking up.’’ 

‘*Well?’’ said Jim irritably. ‘‘Spill it out.’’ 

‘*Grouchy old dog! Grrrr! Never you mind, 
old sour-face; listen to this. ’’ 

Mr. Ware drew the inclosure from the en- 
velope and spread it out on the bench with a 
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flourish. After frowning at it for a moment 
while he got his bearings, he read slowly: 
‘“¢Mr, Alg—’’’—he paused abruptly, ‘‘er— 
‘Mr. A. Ware, General Delivery, Bangor, | ally gloomy expression. 

Maine. Dear Sir, if you are still in the lobster! About eight o’clock that evening Jim and 
bisiness like you used to be, I can tell you} Dennie hauled up the drop door and Mr. Ware 
where they is a good bit of money waiting to | ran the motor boat out from under the lobster 
be picked up. It is fifty bushels of lobsters | house. After he had gone the two returned to 
what the agent didn’t call for and died on my | the room above. Dennie suggested checkers, 
hands, and I will sell them cheap, only you will | and Jim acceded grouchily. Dennie knew that 
have to come quick or they will smell before | something was troubling the lean man, but 
you can get them to market. Yours truly, Mr. | they played three games before either spoke. 
Abraham Sneckles, Pinkey Cove, Maine.’ ’’ ‘“'There’s something queer about that letter, ’’ 


‘‘No,’? Mr. Ware replied shortly. ‘‘I’ll go 
and pick him up with the boat after dark.’’ 
‘‘Oh!?’ said Jim, and he resumed his habitu- 
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turned over and went to sleep again. But it! wa’n’t happenstance that there was a sheriff 


seemed to him that immediately after he — 
gone to sleep the third time he heard some one 
calling: ‘‘Hi! Open up! Open up!’’ 

He woke with a start. It was almost light, 


and two deputies and three wardens and a 
posse waiting round Pinkey Cove. That letter 
was a deecoy, and me and you got off lucky. If 
it hadn’t been so dark that they couldn’t see 


and Jim was already standing by the window. | and so windy that they couldn’t hear, we 
** Quick, boy, quick!’’ Jim cried, and to- | wouldn’t have.’’ 


gether they hauled up the drop door. They | 


Mr. Ware stirred uneasily and went to look 


heard the launch bumping against the piles | out of the window. ‘‘See here, Labbe,’’ he said, 


beneath them ; then they let the door fall back | 
so that anyone coming up the river would have | 
seen only the weather-beaten old lobster house, | 
which, so far as outward appearance went, 











Mr. Ware looked up triumphantly. ‘‘How | Jim said at last. ‘«There’s not many people up 


about it, old sour-face?’’ 


Jim grinned broadly. ‘‘He knows your first | 


name, don’t he, Al-ger-non dear?’’ 

“Shut up! It ain’t my fault I was named 
that,’’ Mr. Ware retorted. 

The lean man was so delighted with this that 
he seemed almost good-natured and winked at 
Dennie ; but he sobered immediately and picked 
up the letter. ‘‘It looks good to me,’’ he said. 
‘*Going to take the young feller?’’ 

Mr. Ware shook his head. ‘‘It does look 
all right, but I don’t know Mr. Abraham 
Sneckles, and Labbe’s in town to-day.’’ 

Jim brightened. ‘‘ And is he coming round ?’’ 





| 
| 





| and wondered how he was faring, and then he 


gave no indication that it was occupied. 
The trapdoor now opened, and Mr. Ware 
appeared, puffing heavily and followed by as | 





and down Penobscot Bay that I don’t know 
about, and I never heard tell of Mr. Abraham 


Sneckles. ’’ curious a specimen of the genus man as Dennie | 
‘You ought to have told Mr. Ware,’’ said | had ever seen. 
Dennie. ‘* Awful night!’’ Mr. Ware gasped. ‘‘Simply 


‘*Told Algie?’’ Jim smiled. ‘‘ Maybe I ought, 
but I didn’t think much about it then.’’ 

When they had finished the fifth game they 
went to bed. Twice in the night Dennie woke 
and heard the wind rattling the clapboards, 
and the second time he heard the sound of rain 
on the roof and felt tiny spatters of water on 
his face. Both times he thought about Mr. Ware 


awful!’’ 

The withered-up, bright-eyed stranger 
laughed shrilly. ‘‘Awful ain’t a half of it,’’ 
he said in a queer, squeaky voice. ‘‘It’s wuss’n 
awful. Morning, Jim; who’s this ’ere?’’ With- 
out waiting for a reply, but still eying Dennie 
suspiciously, he continued in his curious, jerky | 
way, ‘‘I tell you, Al Ware, that letter was a) 
deecoy. Yes, sir, a deecoy! Mark my word, it | 





TOD COULD NOT HEAR, BUT 








TOD HEMPSTEAD'S SPEEDAWA 


Landing the boats of the Misquamicut 
Yacht Club had had to put in at Drake 
Island harbor in order to get out of the storm. 
The gale that was blowing from the southeast 
was too much for most of the craft of the fleet. 
Even Tod Hempstead, owner and skipper of 
the Speedaway, the fastest boat afloat in the 
east end of the Sound, had been obliged, after 
two attempts to cross Mangle Rip, to put in 
with the rest of them. 

But he would not admit that it was too much 
fur him out there, even when Dick Comstock 
accused him of ‘‘cold feet.’’ Tod maintained 
that he was sure he could have gone on if he 
had not discovered that his gasoline was low. 
He got the laugh from several of the boats that 
had dropped anchor close together, inside the 
east breakwater. To back up his assertion that 
his gasoline supply was low, he started out 
in search of the gas boat. 

The craft was supplying the needs of some 
of the larger boats of the fleet that had dropped 
anchor just inside the breakwater. Tod took 
on twenty gallons and started back. He was 
proud of his Speedaway, and so fond of show- 
ing it off that he had made himself the nuisance 
of the club. He would dart in and out among 
the boats at anchor, roaring past with open 
cut-out and sending out a wake that made it 
wet and uncomfortable for the others. The 
afternoon before at Black Point he had nearly 
swamped Anne Houseworth’s little Starling 
and had received a reprimand from the com- 
modore of the fleet. 

The Speedaway was a twenty-five-foot racing 
‘‘machine’’ with a motor that drove the craft 
at thirty-two miles an hour. She was equipped 
with automobile control, and Tod, who was 
clever with a gas engine, could easily handle 
the craft alone. But it was a wet job, especially 
in a wind, and Dick Comstock had nicknamed 
the boat the Shower Bath. Indeed it was a 
shower bath, not only for the occupant of the 
Speedaway, but for any launch that happened 
to be within a hundred feet of her. 

‘*If we could only tie him up when he’s in 
port!’’ declared Anne, who was considerably 
put out with Tod for having spoiled the supper 
that she had just put out on the little table in 
her cockpit. ‘‘He thinks it’s clever to go scoot- 
ing in and out among us just to see how close 
he can come without running us clean under. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Dick, ‘the’s got more than 
thirty miles in that machine of his, and it’s 
nothing but a nuisance in the fleet. A little less 
speed would mean a good deal more comfort 
for all of us. I’d give a good deal,’’ he said, 
chuckling, ‘‘if I could persuade the gas boat 
over there to run foul of him. The old barge 
could stand the shock all right, and it would 
make kindlings of the Shower Bath’s bow.’’ 


O: their run from Southport to Burke’s 


HE SWERVED TO THE LEFT AND WENT ROARING 











PAST 


By George C. Lane 


The wind did not go down at night with the 
sun, as some of the weatherwise had predicted. 
Instead, it swung round to the northwest, and 
some of the boats, to keep from dragging, had 
to put over two anchors. The change of wind 
had made the Speedaway’s moorings uncom- 
fortable, and Tod decided to pull up again 
and anchor outside the breakwater, which now 
formed a lee. In spite of the chop in the harbor, 
the other craft decided to remain at their moor- 
ings until morning. 

It was about eight o’clock and not quite 
dark when Tod, in his new position beyond 
the breakwater, was attracted .by shouts from 
the craft up the harbor. Looking out from his 
dishwashing, he saw the gas boat, a clumsy, 
one-time fishing sloop, ablaze from bow to 
stern, and bearing down on the group of small 
craft to the leeward of it. Tod’s heart was in 
his throat. Atany moment the fire might reach 
the tanks with their hundreds of gallons of 
gasoline, and the explosion that would be sure 
to follow would do tremendous damage to the 
boats near by. 

One of the men on the burning sloop had 
just jumped overboard and was swimming for 
his life up the harbor against the wind. Pres- 
ently the other occupant gave up his attempts 
to fight the flames and also took to the water. 

‘*Why didn’t they think to anchor the 
thing ?’’ Tod exclaimed aloud. ‘‘ Better explode 
there than right in among the bunch of them. ’’ 

The horror of the thought seemed to paralyze 
him. It was plain enough that none of the 
other craft had time to up anchors and get 
away. Dick Comstock was just shoving off | 
from his own launch; he had taken Anne 


go. It would take him only a minute, Tod 
reflected ; but at any second the explosion might 
occur. It was a foolhardy thing he was doing, 
he said to himself; yet it was the only thing 
to do. He could never respect himself again, if 
he did not try to get the burning gas boat out 
of the way of the other craft. 

Leaving the wheel for a moment, he made 
sure that his stern line was free. He wished 
that it were longer. Clutching the wheel again, 
he fastened his strained gaze on the gas boat 
ahead. A launch barred his path a few yards 
away. Tod swerved aside, passing the boat by 
only a few feet. 

A little farther on was Dick Comstock with 
a full tender. He stopped rowing and, waving 
his arms frantically, shouted something. Tod 
could not hear, but he swerved to the left and 
went roaring. past; with a backward glance 
he saw that Dick and his companions were 
tossing in their little boat, but that the wash 
from the Speedaway had not upset them. 

The next moment he was nearly abreast of 
the burning gas boat and had slowed down his 
motor. The sloop was drifting fast to leeward, 
bow into the wind. The heat from the crack- 
ling flames was scarcely endurable. The success 
of his plan depended on his finding some place 
where he could secure his towline, yet every 
inch of the old sloop’s deck seemed aflame. At 
last, drawing closer, Tod saw that the stub of 
a bowsprit remained still unburned. 

Though he expected at any moment the 
explosion that would put an end to him, he 
stuck to his job. Backing the Speedaway close 
in under the bow, he stopped his motor and 
leaped to the stern. Seizing the line, he leaned 





Houseworth and her chum, Mabel Persons, 
aboard. Others had jumped overboard and were 
trying to swim to a safe distance. But for those 
who could not swim, and who had no time to 
start their motors or to get up sail, death seemed 
certain. 

Suddenly Tod roused to action. He must 
at least try to save them. An instant later his 
motor, always in the best of condition, was 
rumbling furiously. His anchor warp swished 
along the side. In his excitement he had for- 
gotten to pull up. There was no time for that 
now. Whipping out his knife, he cut the line 
at a stroke. Advancing the throttle to the last 
notch, he rounded the turn at the end of the 
breakwater and started, with open cut-out, up 
the harbor. The stinging spray from the choppy 
seas blinded him, and he reached into the 
companion for his goggles. 

Half a mile ahead, the gas boat was drifting 
nearer and nearer to the pleasure craft. Higher 
and higher mounted the flames. Half a mile to 


out, regardless of the blistering heat, and made 
it fast to the bowsprit. Even at that moment 
he could not help wondering that he was still 
alive. It could be only a matter of seconds | 
before the flames reached the big gasoline tank | 
and then — Tod shuddered. 

The next instant he had thrown in the clutch, 
and the Speedaway roared ahead. Just in time 
he remembered to slow down again to avoid 
parting the towline. When the rope grew taut, 
Tod advanced the throttle. It was nothing like 
thirty-two miles now that the Speedaway was 
making; but they were well under way, at 
last, and the distance between the burning gas 
boat and the group of craft behind was increas- 
ing. Every yard gained lessened the danger for 
the others. But it seemed to him as if he were 
barely creeping ahead; and he had to call on 
every bit of his courage and determination in 
order to stick to the job he had undertaken. 

The heat, although he was a little to wind- 
ward of the burning boat, was terrific, and he 








‘it won’t do for you to be caught here. ’’ 

**So it won’t. So it won’t.’’ 

‘*Not that I want to seem inhospitable —’’ 

‘*Not a bit. I’m a wise gink, I am.”’ 

**So if you was to go along —’’ 

‘Open up the back way.’’ 

The queer little man slid out like a squirrel, 
pausing only to cali back, ‘‘ But I tell you that 
letter was a deecoy!’’ and disappeared. 

Mr. Ware breathed deeply. ‘‘Praise be, he’s 


gone. That’s one bit of evidence out of the 


way if they search the shack. O Jim, it was 
awful! We was most caught. ’’ 

Dennie, watching the scene from one corner 
of the shack, had made up his mind: whatever 


| happened, he was going to break relations with 


that affable, slippery, fat Mr. Algernon Ware. 
And the next morning he told him so. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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wished again that his towline were longer. And 
now another danger threatened. The flames 
were working forward at an alarming rate. In 
a few seconds it was likely that his towline 
would be burned off. It was a new piece of 
rope, but Tod wondered, as he opened the 
throttle another notch, whether it would stand 
the strain. The slowness of his progress was 
maddening. If he were only driving ahead at 
full speed, he should not mind so much ; but to 
crawl along, while he sat helpless at the wheel, 
that was almost more than he had courage for. 

He must stick to it, however, he said to 
himself again and again, until those people to 
leeward had time to get under way. Looking 
behind him, beyond the burning boat, he could 
see the boats of the fleet one by one pulling out. 
And still scarcely a hundred yards separated 
them from the gas boat. If he should quit now, 
the wind would in a few seconds drive the 
burning craft down on them again. Although 
he did not realize it, scarcely two minutes had 
elapsed since he had started from the other 
side of the breakwater ; but to Tod, as he waited 
at the wheel, each second had seemed minutes 
long. At last the flames were licking at his tow- 
line. Reaching into the cabin, he seized his 
extinguisher and squirted it. The wind helped 
to carry the liquid, and, for a moment at least, 
the danger of a burned towline was past. 

He advanced his throttle still farther. The 
line held; the speed of the race-about and its 
deadly tow increased perceptibly. The space 
between them and the boats astern continued 
to widen. All except three of the craft were 
now under way or were being towed out of 
danger. Still Tod stuck to his task. But it was 
like waiting to be blown up, he said to himself 
grimly. He had planned to turn to one side; 
but the boats behind were scattering in both 


' directions, and there was nothing to do except 
|to work to windward and as far as possible 


from the boats. 

After what seemed to him ages, he saw that 
the last of the boats was under way. All was 
clear to leeward. Jumping to the stern, Tod cut 
his towline and the Speedaway leaped ahead. 
A moment later there was a deafening roar, 
and the sky seemed filled with liquid fire. A 
great deluging wave overtook the Speedaway ; 
but the sturdy speed boat kept on, unhurt. 
Except for pieces of débris that dropped back 
into the water the old sloop had disappeared. 

‘*You came within an inch of swamping us 
back there,’’ declared Dick Comstock a few 
minutes later. ‘‘ But I guess we ought to over- 
look it, oughtn’t we, Anne?’’ 

‘*How could you ever dare—how did you 
think of such a fine thing?’’ asked Anne. 

‘*Well, I sort of figured out,’’ said Tod mod- 
estly, ‘‘that it was up to the Speedaway, if 
anything was to be done about it.’’ 
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LADY ASTOR SPEAKING TO AN AUDIENCE 
AT PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ANY a plan falls through because it was 
not thought through. 


Unvexed by Dust, or Jar of Wheels and Hooves, 
A River is a Silver Road that moves. 
OME people hate to leave the table until 
there is nothing else to leave. 

MONG the evils that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for Alaska is striving to overcome 
superstition is prominent. Within a year the 
natives tried to kill two persons for witchcraft, 
and they left in actual suffering an old man 
whom they suspected of being a witch doctor. 


CCORDING to a paper read recently be- 
fore the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, a gyroscopic stabilizer will 
entirely prevent a ship from rolling in heavy 
seas. Moreover, by keeping the ships from 
yawing, the stabilizer saves power and greatly 
reduces the straining; thus it enables a vessel 
to ride the waves with greater ease and ma- 
terially prolongs her life. 


HE Royal Society for the Protection of 

Birds in England and the Permanent Wild 
Life Protective Fund of the United States join 
in suggesting that Helgoland be made a reser- 
vation for the birds that migrate along the 
coast of Europe. The island is less than one 
fifth of a mile square, but it is directly in the 
path of migratory birds, and when Germany 
has removed the fortifications and other mili- 
tary establishments the birds will probably 
use it. 


WIMMING in the Dead Sea is refreshing 
sport, but swimmers have to be careful not 
to get water into their eyes. In a ton of water 
from the Caspian Sea there are 11 pounds of 
salt, in a ton from the Atlantic Ocean there 
are 31 pounds, from the Mediterranean, 85 
pounds; but in a ton from the Dead Sea there 
are 187 pounds. Contrary toa prevailing belief, 
there are plains on the shores of the Dead Sea 
that are so fertile and well watered that as 
soon as one crop is harvested another can be 
planted; but as a whole the basin is a dreary 
region. 
IX policemen who recently entered an apart- 
ment house in Reading, Pennsylvania, to 
investigate wild screams that came from the 
third floor found that a small boy whose mother 
was trying to brush his teeth was producing 
the uproar. Thereupon the policemen proceeded 
to maintain law and order by giving the boy a 
lesson that impressed him mightily. Four of 
them formed a hollow square, the fifth held 
the youngster, and the sixth took the tooth- 
brush from the grateful mother and brushed 
the boy’s teeth so efficiently that he promised 
never to repeat his offense. 
UTOMATIC telephones that the New 
York Telephone Company is installing at 
Dunkirk, Ithaca and Geneva make it possible 
for the subscriber to call any number by using 
a dial attached to the ordinary telephone in- 
strument. A subscriber who uses one of these 
instruments need not know whether the tele- 
phone he is calling is automatic or not, for, 
since the automatic telephones are connected 
also with the ordinary switchboards, the con- 
nection will be made promptly in either case, 
and if the number called is busy a signal will 
sound in the receiver. The company plans soon 
to extend the service to New York City. 
N examining trade statistics it is necessary 
to remember that at present the abnormally 
low value of European money in terms of 
United States money makes our imports seem 
much more valuable than they really are. The 
dutiable value of such goods is the foreign value 
converted into American dollars; and under 
normal conditions it is converted at par accord- 
ing to the value of the coins of the various coun- 
tries, which the Director of the Mint announces 
at stated intervals. But in certain European 
countries paper money is still legally at par, 
although really worth much less. Thus goods 


bought at the lower actual value are listed 


at the greater legal value. Our imports from 
Europe are increasing, but the gain is not 
nearly so large as it appears to be. 
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THE LATEST FROM MEXICO 


FFAIRS in Mexico are always in disorder. 
A Though the execution of Gen. Angeles 
and the proceedings that have followed 
the abduction of Mr. Jenkins, the American 
consular agent at Puebla, would be of sensa- 
tional importance in almost any other country, 
| they do not apparently greatly stir the Mexi- 
| cans. Those events not only give proof of the 
| disturbed and confused administration of public 
affairs in Mexico but bear a threat of more 
serious conditions to follow. Yet nothing appar- 
ently troubles the Carranza administration, 
which, like the Duchess in Alice in Wonder- 
land, is calmest when in the midst of tumult 
and a rain of broken crockery. 

The execution of Gen. Angeles is likely to 
arouse Villa and to stir up fresh rebellion in the 
northern provinces. Angeles was long military 
and political adviser to Villa; he was one of 
the ablest, sanest and best-educated men in 
Mexico. He lacked only self-assertion to make 
him a conspicuous party leader. He saw active 
service in France during the war and is cred- 
ited with helping to perfect the famous French 
field gun—the soixante-quinze, or seventy- 
five. At his trial he insisted that he had never 
been a traitor to his country. But he had been 
a dangerous enemy to the Carranza régime, and 
when he was arrested in northern Mexico his 
life was as good as sacrificed before the firing 
squad. 

The persecution to which Mr. Jenkins was 
subjected, after he had been abducted in broad 
daylight from the heart of a Mexican city and 
obliged to pay a heavy ransom for his release, 
was well calculated to irritate all Americans. 
It was the kind of pin pricking at which Gen. 
Carranza is expert, and with which he espe- 
cially enjoys tormenting the United States. It 
is doubtful whether the episode will lead to 
war. With really Job-like patience, our govern- 
ment has put up with a hundred manifestations 
of President Carranza’s hostility and ingrati- 
tude; and unless Mr. Jenkins suffers something 
more than the inconvenience and injustice of 
arrest, it is not likely to let itself be badgered 
into a fight. It is quite possible, however, to 
presume too far on Uncle Sam’s easy-going 
nature, and it would be less safe to give him 
deep cause for offense now than it would have 
been a few years ago. 

If war with Mexico can be avoided for an- 
other year, we may hope for better relations, 
for Carranza’s term expires early in 1921, and 
few other Mexican public men have his obsti- 
nate suspicion and dislike of the United States. 
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FINANCING EDUCATION 
"Tree ease with which huge sums have 





recently been raised for various good 

objects apparently warrants the belief 
that by giving so liberally to relieve suffering 
caused by the war, the American people have 
acquired the habit of giving. We provide great 
funds for missions and for pensioning aged 
preachers; money pours in to alleviate dis- 
tress in the war theatre of Europe; the Red 
Cross raises its millions by membership fees 
that come from a good part of the entire pop- 
ulation. The beauty of it is that the giving is 
spontaneous and universal. There is no grudg- 
ing, no begging to be let off for a pitifully 
small sum.- Rich men give their tens of thou- 
sands, but give them no more generously than 
poorer men give their smaller gifts. 

One of the most promising characteristics of 
the present downpour of gifts is the share 
that goes to our universities. Just now three 
great institutions of learning, all of which 
happen to be in New England, are seeking, 
and are likely to get, many millions each. 
Yale, Harvard and the Institute of Technology 
are carrying on ‘‘drives’’ among their alumni 
and friends. They do not appeal in vain, 
because no one doubts that the income of the 
fresh capital thus to be raised will be wisely 
expended for useful ends. 

But also money pours in through other chan- 
nels than ‘‘drives.’’ Consider the gift of four 
million dollars from the General Education 
Board to bring to the highest efficiency a single 
medical school—that of Vanderbilt University. 
Consider the gift of five millions each by the 
late Mr. Frick to Harvard and the Institute of 
Technology, and of fifteen millions to Prince- 
ton. Nor is the movement to benefit the higher 
education limited to the United States. Aus- 
tralia has caught the beneficent infection. 
Almost the whole of the great estate of Sir 
Samuel McCaughey is given to education—two 








inillion dollars to Sydney University, one mil- 
lion to Brisbane, and a quarter of a million 
more to half a dozen schools. These are only a 
few examples of many that might be mentioned. 
We shall hear more about such giving in the 
future. It is the great institutions that are ask- 
ing for money now, and getting it; but soon 
the turn of the small colleges will come, and 
they should not ask in vain. 

One great want exists that little has thus 
far been done to meet. For the future of this 
country as a manufacturing competitor in the 
markets of the world, nothing is more impor- 
tant than a large, indeed a lavish, endowment 
of chemical research. Fifty millions would be 
no more than a moderate sum for the purpose. 
Even that is less than Germany devoted to 
chemical research before the war, and it was 
what Germany spent for that purpose that 
enabled it to provide substitutes for materials 
from which the blockade cut it off. 

Who. has fifty millions to spare? 
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LADY ASTOR’S VICTORY 


O recent event has contributed more to 
N the gayety of nations than the election 

of Lady Astor to the British House 
of Commons. Important political happenings 
always attract wide interest, but in general 
they are taken seriously. Lady Astor’s cam- 
paign was important and serious enough; but 
its peculiar characteristics, the personality of 
the woman and her combined earnestness and 
humor caused chuckles of amusement in news- 
paper readers who usually confine their atten- 
tion to the sporting columns. 

Let such readers fritter away their interest 
on the picturesque side of the canvass if they 
please: the election deserves attention for its 
real significance and its results. Here for the 
first time after a contest a woman is chosen a 
member of the oldest parliament in the world. 
To be sure, a woman member of the Sinn Fein 
had previously been put forward, but that was 
in a district where there was no opposition, 
and there was no intention on her part or on 
the part of those who voted for her that she 
should claim the seat. 

Lady Astor takes the seat that her husband, 
who goes unwillingly to the House of Lords, 
necessarily vacates. Thus both of them are now 
members of the same legislature, but she is 
a member of the more powerful and important 
body. Both she and her husband are American- 
born. She carried on her canvass with a com- 
prehension of politics and the issues before 
the country equal to that of either of her 
opponents, and with a skill and ready wit in 
dealing with those who tried to entrap her that 
prove her fit to rank far above the average of 
the men with whom she will sit. 

And so breaks down a whole group of preju- 
dices and prohibitions. The two most remark- 
able things about Lady Astor’s election are 
that a constituency of the mixed character of 
Plymouth chose her as its representative by a 
large majority over two strong opponents, and 
that a body so conservative as the House of 
Commons has received her as a member with 
generous cheers. The election does not mean, 
of course, that the ordinary woman will hence- 
forth be recognized as equally competent with 
men to decide public questions and to carry on 
government; but it does mean that hereafter 
women of exceptional gifts will not be excluded 
from such duties and privileges. 

It remains to be seen how prominent a part 
Lady Astor will take in the affairs of the 
House, and how fully she will justify the good 
opinion her fellow countrymen and observers 
in this and other countries have formed of her. 
She seems now to cherish no ambition to 
assume more than a modest share in the pro- 
ceedings of the body she has entered; but time 
and experience have a way of unfolding the 
powers of legislators. Ultimately she may 
acquire the skill that gives a real leader wide 
influence in the government. In every country 
where women are clamoring for rights hereto- 
fore monopolized by men her course will be 
watched with eagerness and hope. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 


O other organization in:the country—not 

even the American Federation of Labor 

—has so great a potentiality for good 

or evil as the recently formed association of 

veterans of the world war. Even after all the 

women of the country have been admitted to 

the suffrage, the American Legion may hope 

to number in its ranks almost a tenth of the 

entire electorate, and to include the most virile 

and, in years to come, the most influential ele- 
ment in the community. 

The Legion has shown wisdom, moderation 





and patriotism in beginning its career. It has 
disavowed-any intention of ‘‘going into poli- 
tics’’ and shows every evidence of meaning 
precisely what it says. It will be harder to stop 
politics from getting into the Legion, for candi- 
dates for office, unless they grow more scrupu- 
lous than we have a right to expect, will try 
to find issues and arguments that will ‘‘line 
up’’ Legion organizations, local, state or na- 
tional, behind them. Elections in which it is 
to be expected or desired that all members of 
the Legion shall think and vote alike will very 
rarely occur, and when they do come the crisis 
will be so obvious that political manipulatien 
of the body will be unnecessary. The recent 
convention at: Minneapolis showed that the 
leaders were quite alive to the dangers of parti- 
san politics within the Legion, and that the 
members generally needed little explanation of 
the situation to agree with the leaders. 

The returned soldiers, too, are aggressively 
patriotic. Wherever there has been any attempt 
to create disorder or to excite revolution, the 
men of the American Legion have come 
promptly to the defense of the community 
against lawlessness. It is certain that our con- 
script army,of whose entire loyalty some people 
used to express doubt, has returned as genu- 
inely attached to the country, and as firmly 
resolved to do its duty in peace as well as in 
war, as any volunteer army that was ever 
raised. There are now and then incidents that 
show a too narrow interpretation of the mean- 
ing of patriotism ; as when the young veterans 
devote themselves to preventing a distinguished 
Austrian violinist from playing before Ameri- 
can audiences. But the patriot, like other men, 
has the defects of his qualities, and we can 
overlook the occasional excess of zeal on the 
part of the Legion in consideration of the splen- 
didly unbroken front that it offers everywhere 
to the agitator and the fanatic who are schem- 
ing and laboring,to undermine and finally to 
overthrow the republic. 
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THE SHORTEST DAY 


HOSE of us who know the northern 
winter are aware that the winter solstice 
brings us but little more than to the 
beginning of it. What remains of December, 
and all of January, all of February and a part 
of March must pass before we really scent the 
spring; yet already we have reached the short- 
est days. From now on we shall be traveling 
toward the ‘‘time of the singing of birds’’ at 
the rate of nineteen miles a second. Every day 
carries us more than a million and a half miles 
nearer to the end of our term of confinement 
in our icy prison house. 

There is cheer and comfort in the thought, 
as there always is in progress toward any 
desired goal. For the present we can endure 
hardness if only we know that we are gaining. 
More people cherish the pleasant fancy than 
those about them suspect. Let some one say, 
‘Well, of course we’ve still got most of the 
winter ahead of us, but the days are growing 
longer, anyway,’’ and see how sure some one 
else is to answer, ‘‘Yes, I’ve always been glad 
that the shortest day comes so early in the 
winter. ’’ 

So in our hearts even the most prosaic of us 
cherish some little bud of fancy. 


°°? 


INTOLERANCE 


AS there ever been a time when intol- 
H erance waS more rampant on every 
hand and about every subject than it is 
to-day? There have been of course eras in the 
history of the world in which certain questions 
roused a fanatical intolerance that has no paral- 
lel in modern intellectual life. But within the 
last year out of the issues left unsettled by 
the war there has been in every country a dis- 
quieting growth of the intolerant spirit. 

Before the war liberals and conservatives 
had a certain respect for one another’s opin- 
ions; they sometimes recognized merit in one 
another’s contentions and were frequently will- 
ing to compromise their differences. Nowadays 
the very words liberal and conservative are 
seldom used; in place of them we hear radical 
and reactionary. And between radical and 
reactionary there is only hatred; each fears 
the other without respecting him; instead of 
being willing to compromise their differences 
of opinion they breathe forth nothing but de- 
fiance. 

Intolerance is not always a vicious trait in 
character. It is right to be intolerant of mean- 
ness, cruelty, dishonesty. It is right to be 
intolerant of suggestions that seek to break 
down the accepted principles of moral integrity. 
But too many people all over the world are 
confusing their opinions with their principles 
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and valuing the one as highly as the other. 
The way to correct wrong opinions is by dem- 
onstrating the fallacy of the premises on which 
they are founded, and not by attacking the 
character of those who hold them. 

We should all be more careful in examining 
our own opinions and making sure that they 
are solidly supported by fact than in watching 
for a chance to pounce upon the opinions of 
others. The world will be better off when there 
is less impassioned crusading and more patient 
and reasonable exposition of doctrine. 


aye 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 4 to December 10) 


ONGRESS.— The Cummins railway bill 
was on the point of passing the Senate on 
December 8, but the point of no quorum was 
raised, and Senator La Follette took advantage 
of the opportunity to begin a speech against 
it that was still in progress on December 10. 
—The Fall resolution, instructing the Pres- 
ident to sever diplomatic relations with Presi- 
dent Carranza of Mexico, was dropped after 
President Wilson had written Senator Fall to 
point out that the Constitution lodged the 
initiative in all matters concerning our rela- 
tions with foreign powers solely in the execu- 
tive department of the government. ——The 
leaders in the House of Representatives were 
hard at work trying to find a way to reduce 
materially the estimates for 1920-21 submitted 
_ by Secretary Glass. ——The House Committee 
on Military Affairs was said to favor an army 
of approximately 300,000 and to be opposed 
on grounds of economy to universal military 
training. e 


HE FRICK BEQUESTS.—The will of 

Henry C. Frick leaves all but $25,000,000 
of his estate, estimated at $145, 000,000, to char- 
itable or educational institutions. The chief 
beneficiaries are Princeton University, which 
receives $15,000,000; Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which receive $5,000,000 each; the Education 
Fund Commission of Pittsburgh, $5,000,000, 
and the Mercy Hospital of Pittsburgh, $5,- 
000,000. These sums may be materially dimin- 
ished, however, by heavy inheritance taxes. 

e 

OAL STRIKE.—The continuance of the 

strike of the bituminous coal miners caused 
a steadily increasing dislocation in the indus- 
trial activities and the transportation of the 
country, particularly in the states of the 
Mississippi Valley. The Fuel Administration 
issued orders that recalled those of the war 
winter, limited the supply of coal to various 
consumers, and forbade the use of electric 
lighting for ornamental or advertising pur- 
poses. ——Following the refusal of the miners 
in Missouri to return to work, Gov. Gardner 
announced that he would take possession of 
many of the mines for the state and called for 
volunteers to work them. Mining by volunteer 
labor was also going on in Kansas, Tennessee 
and Oklahoma. ——On December 4 the Federal 
grand jury at Indianapolis undertook investi- 
gation of the charge that coal operators were 
in a conspiracy to violate the Lever law and 
the Sherman law and to bring about a reduc- 
tion in output of coal. On the same day the 
leaders of the miners’ organization, held for 
alleged violation of the court order of injunc- 
tion, presented themselves in court and gave 
bail for a later appearance. ——On December 9 
the general committee of the United Mine 
Workers met to consider a letter from President 
Wilson in which he urged them to accept the 
offer made by the Fuel Administrator and to 
return to work pending a thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject of pay and conditions, as 
well as coal prices and profits, by an impartial 
tribunal. The next day the committee voted 
to consent to that arrangement, and the mine 
workers were instructed to return at once to 
the mines. ° 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—South Dakota, 

the twenty-first state to ratify the woman 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution, acted, 
through its legislature, to that effect on Decem- 
ber 4. ° 


EACE CONGRESS.—On December 8 the 
Supreme Council at Paris delivered to 
Baron von Lersner, the head of the German 
delegation, the final note in reply to the German 
objections to the protocol recently submitted 
for its signature. The note made some modifi- 
cations in the language of the protocol, and 
agreed to take into consideration the economic 
effects that full payment for the warships sunk 
at Scapa Flow would have on Germany, but 
declined to admit any excuse for the sinking 
of those vessels, and warned Germany that a 
refusal to sign the protocol would necessarily 
lead to military measures being taken by the 
Allied armies. The American representatives 
signed the note, and the next day left Paris to 
sail for the United States.—— Jugo-Slavia, 
through its representatives at Paris, signed the 
Austrian and Bulgarian treaties on December 5. 





Five days later Gen. Coanda, a former premier |“ 


of Roumania, signed both treaties on behalf of | 
Roumania. Only the treaty with Turkey re- 
mains unratified. ° 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — The 

Republican national committee meeting at 
Washington selected Chicago as the place and 
Tuesday, June 8, as the day for the national 
nominating convention of the party. 

e 

HE REDS,—Emma Goldman and Alex- 

ander Berktffian, the notorious anarchist | 
agitators who were ordered deported to Russia, 
obtained from the courts a stay of the order 
that they might appeal their case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Their 
appeal was argued before that court on Decem- | 
ber 10.—The Supreme Court of New York 
decided that Mr. L. C. A. K. Martens, so-called 
soviet ambassador to the United States, had no 
ambassadorial privileges and must therefore 
submit to the Lusk investigating committee 
certain papers that it had demanded, but that 
he has refused to produce. 


S 


HE AEROPLANES.—Capt. Ross Smith, 
an Australian aviator, was the first to 
complete the prize flight from London to Aus- 
tralia. He landed at Port Darwin on Decem- 
ber 10, about four weeks after he left London. 
e 
EXICO.—On December 4 Mr. Jenkins, the 
American consular agent, was released 
from jail at Puebla after a Mr. Hansen had 
furnished the bail that Mr. Jenkins refused to 
give. Mr. Hansen declared that he took the 
step on his own responsibility, in order to 
decrease the tension between Mexico and the 
United States. It was 
announced later that 
the Mexican Supreme 
Court had assumed ju- 
risdiction over the case. 
—On December 5 
Senators Hitchcock 
and Fall visited Pres- 
ident Wilson at the 
White House to discuss 
the Mexican crisis. 
They found the Presi- 
dent in bed, but men- 
: ; tally strong and fully 
euidaie bias capable of understand- 
ing and directing the 
situation. Senator Fal! later sent to the Presi- 
dent a memorandum tending to show that 
President Carranza was in sympathetic com- 
munication with men who were plotting to 
overthrow the United States government by 
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means of a general strike and to return to 
Mexico the states ceded to this country in 1848. 
o 

TALY.—The Socialist members of the new | 
Parliament distinguished themselves by | 
deliberate and continuous efforts to disturb the | 
sessions of the Chamber so that no business | 
could be transacted. They also called for a 
general strike to demonstrate the strength of 


the party. The strike led to serious disorders | 


in several cities, particularly in Mantua, where 
several people were killed in the street fight- 
ing. ——There were various rumors regarding 
D’ Annunzio and his plans, but the most relia- 
ble news was that he had promised the Italian 
government not to compromise it by further 
raids on the Dalmatian coast towns. 
s 
USSIA.— A new All- Russian ministry 
under the presidency of Mr. Pepeliaeff has 
been formed at Irkutsk. It has declared for 
the emancipation of the civil administration 
in Siberia from military influence and for the 
continuance of the struggle against Bolshevism. 
——tThere has been active fighting in southern 
Russia, but it appears to have led to no change 
of importance in the military situation there. 
—The Congress of Soviets, which met re- 
cently at Moscow, passed a resolution reaftirm- 
ing its desire for peace with the Entente 
nations. —— Renewed negotiations looking to- 
ward peace between Esthonia and Soviet 
Russia were begun at Dorpat on December 6. 
Maxim Litvinoff, who has been representing 
Lenine in the negotiations at Copenhagen for 
the repatriation of British prisoners held by 
the Bolsheviki, was expected to return and take 
part in the conference. 
Ss 
PAIN.—The labor situation in Spain is 
again critical. Lockouts in Barcelona and 
strikes in Madrid reduced the industries in 
those cities to almost nothing and carried grave 
concern to the government. The ministry of 
Sefior Toca resigned and Sefior Dato agreed to 
accept the premiership. 
s 
ERMANY.—The proposals of Herr Erz- 
berger, minister of finance, as presented 
to the national assembly, have stunned the 
Germans. The proposed taxation takes from 
10 to 60 per cent of all incomes over 1000 marks 
($250), besides the heavy local and state taxes. 
Opposition to the estimates has also arisen 
among the representatives of Bavaria, Saxony 
and Baden, on the ground that the federal 
states are robbed of their financial sovereignty. 








Westclox -% start the 
day in the right way 


Mother will tell you what a good 
alarm clock means to her in the 
morning: it gets the family started 
right. And it leaves her feeling 
right for her day’s work. 

It means a little time to spare 
and everybody down to a leisurely 
breakfast. 

It means that father gets off on 
time even if a shoestring breaks or 
the furnace balks. 

It means the kind of a morning 
everyone likes and a day that’s more 
than likely to turn out well. 

Smooth-running homes every- 
where thank Westclox for starting 
the day in the right way. 

But Westclox do more than get 
the family up on time: they time 
many duties in the home all day and 
help get more things done. 

More than one Westclox in a 
home is getting to be the rule: 
several clocks save many steps. Put 
them where they’re needed most. 
Inthe bathroom, laundry, garage 
and kitchen. You'll see how handy 
they are. 

Remember, all Westclox are 
good clocks. America, Sleep-Meter 
and all the rest have that good con- 
struction that put Big Ben and 
Baby Ben on the alarm clock map. 

Just be sure the word Westclox 
is on the tag and dial. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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DAMASCUS | 


@y Marion Couthouy Smith | 


| 
HIS is the gray old city that passes not 
away, 
Wherein the long unchanging years are but as | 
yesterday ; | 
City of silk and roses, rich with her ancient 
bloom, | 
Becalmed through whelming life-tides, un- 
touched in waves of doom. 


Great Babylon has vanished, with all her pomp 
and grace; 

And Zjon’s temple, like the wind, has passed 
and left no trace ; 

The stately gods of Egypt have mused their 
hour away; 

The morning harp of Memnon has sung its 
final day; 


Her childhood’s mighty sisters lie buried still 
and deep, 

The drifted dust of ages is blown about their 
sleep; 

But nested in her desert, where barren hills 
look down, 

Damascus of the roses yet wears her faded 
crown. 


But now the desert’s children with flying robes 
have come, 

And with them march the strong ranks, with 
ery of fife and drum; 

The boys of France and Britain, armed with 
the new world’s power, 

Waking the gray old city to greet the chang- 
ing hour. 


Their wings have hummed in triumph above 
her dusky ways, 

Their songs of victory have pierced the long 
dream of her days; 

And, till the falling of earth’s star shall break 
the life of men, 

The great deep-hearted rose of her has risen 
to bloom again. 


o <S 
THE SECRET OF CONTENTMENT 
7) 1’D give everything I have if I could find 


the peace and poise that Ed Fulton 
has. Think of a man’s being able to 
keep as cheerful as he after having lost 
his only son in France! I’d like to know 
his secret!” 

“T think I know it, George,” said his minister. 





against her, then Hattie would want me to come 
over and put up pears, and I could have a third of 
them. You know yourself, Miss Phebe, it’s plumb 
wicked to refuse an offer like that. Or else Mamie 
would telephone that Maisie is to have a tea party 
this afternoon. I adore Maisie, but I want to wash 
china!” 

‘Well, that being the case,” Miss Phebe re- 
sponded, “I’m not exactly skilled in the réle, but 
if you’!l tell me what I can do —” 

Lorrie gave her an impetuous hug. 

“You are a fraud. You know exactly. I want you 
to answer the telephone and tell them all that I’ve 


| gone up in the pastures, and you’ve no idea when 
| ’ll be back. 1 haven’t, either. By and by, when 


I’ve had all the sunshine I want and it’s too late 
for them to come over for me, I’m going to come 
back and wash that china. It makes me feel rested 
already.” 

So Lorrie went up to the pastures. She came 
back at three o’clock, tired and hungry, but rested 
inside and out. She found a little luncheon set out 
on the table—fresh gingerbread and raspberries. 
Beside it was a note: 

“They all called up and were very much disap- 
pointed, for they all thought you were too much 
by yourself and needed a change. I made a loaf of 
gingerbread while I was over. I think your china 
needs washing.” 

Over a mouthful of the gingerbread Lorrie drew 
a long, happy breath. 


5 < 


THE MODERN JOHN BULL 


OTHING surprised me more when I landed 
N in America, writes Mr. Raymond Blathwayt 

in the Argonaut, than that no one in this 
country had ever heard of Horatio Bottomley. To 
us in the British Empire the name of the editor of 
John Bull is a household word. Bottomley is cer- 
tainly not a-statesman; he is scarcely even a pol- 
itician in the limited sense in which that phrase is 
understood in England. He is not a man of birth; 
he has no particular traditions behind him; he is 
not a scholar; he is not a man of transcendent 
ability. In a word, he is not a great man. Never- 


| theless, a vast portion of the people of England 


and avery considerable 
number of Canadians 
and Australians swear 
a kind of fealty to him, 
and the British army 
and navy absolutely 
idolize him. 

Now what is the rea- 
son of this? It is be- 
cause he reflects the 
opinions of the “man in 
the street,” and exactly 
phrases his inarticulate 





“It’s the same secret that Paul had, when he said, 
‘I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- | 
with to be content. . . . Lean do all things through | 
Christ which strengtheneth me.’ ” 

“Yes, I know,” said George Wright, “but how 
does religion help a man to do that?’ | 

“I can’t answer for Ed Fulton, but I can an- | 
swer for hundreds of others who have found the 
secret,” said the old minister. ‘In the first place, | 
Christ has brought a harmony within their souls 
that helped them to find peace without. Our world, 
as you know, is largely what we make it. The old | 
proverb has it, ‘The eye creates half it sees.’ A | 
turbid world within creates a turbid world with- 
out. You remember Amiel’s shrewd observation, 
‘We are never more discontented with others than 
when we are discontented with ourselves. The | 
consciousness of wrongdoing makes us irritable, | 
and our heart quarrels with what is outside of it 
that it may deafen the clamor within.’ You’ve 
heard of the man who said that coffee didn’t dis- 


turb him when he drank it, but it made those about | 


him irritable. Our real quarrel is with our shadow. 
Into that disordered world within Christ comes 


and brings the sweet, strong odor of the kingdom | 


of God. 

“There’s another thing his coming does for us. 
It gives us a peace that makes our happiness inde- 
pendent of outward conditions. Christ says, ‘Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him .. . it shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.’ George Herbert put 
it all in a sentence when his own disappointment 
came. He had been trained for diplomacy under 
James I of England, but just as he was to receive 
his appointment the king died, and his prospects 
vanished. He took a little church off in the country, 
and years after he wrote in his diary, ‘Still I rejoice 
to see God’s goodness springing up out of the earth 
and to see the blossoms break like ocean foam over 
the hedgerows in springtime.’ That is the victory 
that overcometh the world. 

“Faith seems to have about it an aggressive 
force that masters circumstances. ‘I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.’ 
For Paul there seemed to be a sort of divine 
alchemy about faith that turned every event into 
food for character. His thorn in the flesh became 
for him like the grit of sand out of which the oyster 
builds a pearl. No man can speak for another, but 
I think it’s something like that which Ed Fulton 


has.” 
¢ 9 
THE ESCAPE OF THE VICTIM 


ORRIE’S eyebrows were puckered whim- 
sically, which meant that she was not 
quite certain of the ethics of the thing 
she was going to do, but that she was 
going to do it anyhow. 

“Miss Phebe,” Lorrie said. 

Miss Phebe’s brown eyes looked into Lorrie’s 
blue ones. Miss Phebe understood Lorrie very 
well indeed. 

“‘What is it now?” she asked. 














“T want a fellow conspirator.” Lorrie drew a! maids and the colored waiters and the motor truck | | 


long breath and her eyebrows puckered more than 
ever. “You see, I’m a victim of kindness. I have 


I also love to do what 1 want to do once in a while, 
and they—won’t let me! They all keep me on their 
consciences, and I hate being kept on people’s 
consciences.” “ 

Lorrie looked up and, finding an encouraging 
twinkle in the brown eyes, went on: 

“It’s a glorious day—I know it’s a glorious day 
—probably we won’t have another like it in weeks. 
Ada will want to be off for along trip in the car, 
and she’ll insist upon taking me, but I don’t want 
to go motoring. I want to have a lovely sudsy 
time washing all the old china and putting it back 
in anew way.” 

“Why don’t you tell Ada so?” 

“Because telling wouldn’t do any good!” Lorrie 
wailed. ‘Ada is so irresistible—like a cyclone or 
something; and if by any chance I did hold out 


thoughts on the topic 
of the moment ; because 
he is the incarnation of 
the typical downright, 
upright Britisher, fear- 
less and full of common 
sense; it is because he 
is the personification 
of John Bull—short, 
sturdy, stocky—with a 
massive, clean-shaven 
face, and a good-na- 
tured smile ever curv- 
ing round a firmly 
closed mouth. 

Horatio Bottomley 
writes two articles a week—one in his own paper, 
John Bull, and one in the Sunday Pictorial—that 
are religiously read by not less than eight million 
people every week. He has his many foibles and 
weaknesses, because he is human. But his main 
influence with the masses is owing to the fact 
that he is so thoroughly ‘‘commonsensible,” the 
| groundwork, as it were, of his whole scheme of 
| life; it is the basis of his political creed. 





HORATIO BOTTOMLEY 


| He has something in him of the visionary, the 
dreamer and the idealist; but he possesses even 
more the practical faculty of materializing his 
visions, dreams and ideals. 

He is a bit of a humbug, of course, but so inno- 
cently and so sincerely—if I may indulge in a par- 
adox—that no one is taken in by it. He is always 
sincere in a crisis, almost painfully and passion- 
ately so. But, like St. Paul, he is all things to all 
men; by which I mean that he adapts his methods 
to his audience, not his principles. 

We have solemn and very possibly tragic days 
to confront within the narrow confines of the Brit- 
ish Isles, and he is one of those who stand between 
us and anarchy. Horatio Bottomley, who is neither 
a statesman, nor a scholar, nor an empire-builder, 
who is scarcely indeed a politician in the highest 
and best sense of the word, Horatio Bottomley 
will be one of our greatest bulwarks against the 
horrors of anarchy and Bolshevism, because he is 
the most ‘“‘ccommonsensible” and reasonable man 
in the British Isles to-day. 
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A DASH AGAINST TIME 
Dm any other profession afford as many 


and as many shocks as that of caterer? Mrs. 
DeMotte, who tells in the American Magazine 
| about her experiences as caterer in a large city, 
| had a particularly thrilling time when she helped 
serve two luncheons on consecutive days at the 
| Bank of Pittsburgh. We had sent all the way to 
| Oregon for the salmon, she says. On each day one 
| Was to be served cold from the buffet where they 
were to be displayed, head and tail included, deco- 
| rated with lemon, rosettes and mayonnaise. My 
| employer was to take charge the first day, and I, 
| the second. 
| After she had started off that first day, with the 





| filled with dishes, silver, table linen and the food 


! | for the luncheon, I began some baking. But pres- | 
the three kindest sisters-in-law in all the world, | ently the telephone rang, and when I answered it | 
and I love them all severally and collectively, but | I recognized the voice of my employer, who seemed 


| distinctly perturbed. 


“Get the other salmon down here immediately!” 


she ordered. 
“But how?” I gasped. 
“Any way you can!’ came the reply. “But get it 
| here immediately!” 
| It may seem a very simple matter to carry a 
; salmon to the Bank of Pittsburgh, but I was all 
| alone and that salmon was between five and six 
| feet long! I ordered a taxicab, and the taxi man 
helped me carry out the fish, all wrapped up in 
| white cloth and fastened to a board. We bore it 
in state down the steps of that rather elegant resi- 
dence in the East End as if it were a hospital 
patient on a stretcher. 
It seemed at first that there would not be room 
enough for both the fish and the lady in the cab; 


moments of suspense, as many surprises | 


but we finally put the salmon in diagonally, and 
1 squeezed into the remaining space and was 
whisked through the heart of Pittsburgh, with one 
arm about my fish. 

We got there safely and in plenty of time. I re- 
member that the colored waiters were very much 
interested, and the privileged head waiter went 
round exclaiming: 

“However did that li’l’ girl and that big fish get 
down here together?” 

It transpired that it was necessary to serve the 
bankers in two groups, and that the first group 
had liked the salmon so well that they had con- 
sumed it entirely, so that the next day’s salmon 
had to be served to the second gromp. 

But then came the problem @f salmon for the 
next day; forthe whole fish, with head and tail, had 
been particularly and specially ordered, and we 
could get another only in Oregon. What we did 
was this: we got in Pittsburgh a salmon that lacked 
only head and tail; but we saved the head and 
tail of the Oregon salmon and neatly fastened 
them to the otherwise complete fish by means of 
small sticks. Then we concealed the joinings by 
the decorations, and, behold! the illusion was com- 


plete. 
o's 


WHEN THE NIGHT FORCE STRUCK 


TRIKES were not permitted in the occupied 

S area of Germany, Lieut. Harry A. Franck 

writes in Harper’s Magazine, but one morning 

a sergeant telephoned to the lieutenant of engi- 

neers, who was in charge of road repairs and 
sawmills, to say that the night force had struck. 

“Struck?” cried the lieutenant, aghast at the 
audacity. “‘I’ll be out at once!” 

Arrived at the town in question, he stopped to 
request that a squad of military police follow him 
without delay, and hurried on to the mill, fingering 
his pistol. 

“Order that night force to fall in here at once!” 
he commanded, indicating an imaginary line along 
which the offending company could be dressed. 

“Yes, sir,” saluted the sergeant, and disap- 
peared into the building. 

The lieutenant waited, nursing his rage. A small 
boy, blue with cold, edged forward to see what was 
going on. Two others, a bit older, thin and spindle- 
shanked, their throats and chins muffled in soiled 
and ragged searfs, their gray faces testifying to 
long malnutrition, idled into view with that yellow- 
dog curiosity of hookworm victims. But the night 
force gave no evidence of existence. At length the 
sergeant reappeared. 

“Well,” snapped the lieutenant, “what about it? 
Where is that night shift?” 

“All present, sir,” replied the sergeant, pointing 
at the three shivering urchins, “Last night at mid- 
night I ordered them to start a:new pile of lumber, 
and the next I see of them they was crouching 
round the boiler,—it was a cold night,—and when 
I ordered them back to work they said they hadn’t 
had anything to eat for two days but some war 
bread. You know there’s been some holdup in the 
pay vouchers...” 

A small banquet at the neighboring Gasthof 
ended that particular strike without the interven- 
tion of armed force. 


A PIE FOR THE COLONEL 


‘Ww HEAR,” said Mrs. Beebe, ‘that Col. Fred 
I Mottram’s visit was an all-round success. 
Seemed like he enjoyed every minute; and 
Mis’ Col. Fred, she said all kinds of pretty things 
about the way Dorabel entertained ’em. I’m reel 
glad for Dorabel—she must have felt it a big re- 
sponsibility, them bein’ sort of important folks, 
besides the fust of her husband’s relatives to pay 
a visit. To tell the truth, I wasn’t any too sure how 
things would go off. Of course, Dorabel has learned 
a lot since she married, and she was always the 
| one of the Pressey girls that had the most gump- 
tion, anyway; but still —” 

“Once a Pressey, always a Pressey!” Mrs. Bon- 
ney laughed. “I had the same feelin’; seemed as 
if there must somethin’ queer happen, just to keep 
up the Pressey tradition.” 

“Exactly!’”? assented Mrs. Beebe. “There’s al- 
ways witchwork when the Presseys undertake 
anythin’ out of the common, and pretty often when 
they don’t. But maybe Dorabel’s luck turned when 
she married Joe. 

“They say she set the colonel a table to make 
your mouth water, and reel elegant besides. The 
fust dinner when the pie come on—cocoanut cus- 
tard ’twas, with currant jelly and shredded cocoa- 
nut on top, and baked in an extry-special big dish 
—if she hadn’t fixed it up with a laurel wreath 
round it — That you, Ann Tenney? We were just 
tellin’ how fine Dorabel Mottram provided for the 
colonel —”’ 

“She did,” assented Miss Tenney cordially. “She 
reelly did, and she’d ought to have the credit, spite 
of that custard pie the accident happened to —” 

“What accident do you mean?” cried Mrs.Beebe, 
and ‘‘What pie?”? demanded Mrs. Bonney. 

“Didn’t you hear? Well, I guess Dorabel didn’t 








WHERE IS IT? 











| 
| 
| 
| 








Longshoreman Bill—Reg’lar martyr to it, I am, 
Miss, that’s wot 1 am—catches me right in the small 





of the back! —Will Owen in the Sketch. 








Erethizon Dorsatus 


(Who Sticks up for His Rights) 
BY W. E. NESOM 





The porcupine, no doubt, is liked 
By those he mingles much with, 
But, as a rule, outsiders find 
Him hard to get in touch with. 


Belike, among his intimates 
He’s not averse to gassing, 
But he is not the sort of friend 

That one picks up in passing. 


Though here is one best left alone, 
Your cautious instincts tell you, 

’Tis hard to put your finger on 
The features that repel you. 


Here one withholds the shoulder clap, 
warm, fraternal clasp, 
Because of barriers divined, 
Though difficult to grasp. 


Now, mind, ’tis not his inner self— 
His soul—that I’m indicting ; 
But his outstanding attributes, 
I claim, are not inviting. 


Withal, a lusty chap is he, 
Of sinews, blood and joints, 
And those in contact with him say 
The fellow has his points. 











own up till after they’d gone. She’d baked a per- 
fectly beautiful great pie for ’em, for dessert the 
first day, and then she was so busy she left it 
standin’ in the pantry, and if Baby Dorrie didn’t 
find it! She didn’t try to pull it off the table nor 
pick it up, the little tike; she just turned the dish 
convenient—’twas the right height for her mouth 
—and nibbled right round the edge, like there’« 
been a mouse at it. 

“When Dorabel caught her, she was most dis- 
couraged. She didn’t know what to do, first off, 
besides spankin’ Dorrie; but she spunked up in a 
minute or so, took a sharp knife and scraped the 
nibbled edge even, and then lit a paper and run 
round the pie to kind of brown the scraped places. 
Then she dashed out in the garden for green stuff, 
and trimmed it up in a wreath, so’s the nibbled 
places didn’t show anyways. 

“When it come on, the colonel looked coy, and 
Mrs. Fred was pleased to pieces—laurel, you know, 
and wreaths for the victor, and all that sort of 
thing. "Twas a grand success. Everybody was sat- 
isfied and nobody a mite the worse. That is, not 
countin’ Baby Dorrie that had a spankin’ first and 
a tummy ache afterwards, but I guess they didn’t 
either of ’em amount to much.” 

“Once a Pressey, always a Pressey,” repeated 
Mrs. Bonney chuckling. ““That was a reel Pressey 
accident.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Beebe indulgently. “But she 
met it like a Mottram. I guess Dorabel will do!” 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS POTHUNTER 


N his book In the Wilds of South America, Mr. 
Leo E. Miller tells us that when he went into 
Argentina on a collecting trip he found an 

Italian who claimed to be the champion condor 
hunter of all South America. During ten years he 
had killed more than sixteen thousand of the mag- 
nificent birds. His record for one day was one 
hundred and fourteen. Naturally, they had become 
greatly reduced in number, for a condor lays no 
more than two eggs, and it takes many months to 
rear the young. ! 

The man’s method was to drive a burro to some 
lonely gorge among the bleak mountain tops 
favored by the birds and then kill the animal. He 
was very particular in stating that the burro had 
to be fat—a poor one would not do for bait. He 
then spread nets about the carcass, and when the 
condors had gathered about to feast he pulled a 
rope and ensnared them. On one occasion he 
snared sixty-seven at one throw of the net. The 
captured birds were dispatched with a club and 
the long wing feathers extracted, to be exported 
to France to decorate women’s hats. 

With his accumulated wealth he built a powder- 
mill, but it promptly blew up, and he was virtu- 
ally penniless. Of course there were condors in 
the mountains—in fact, he knew of a ledge where 
more than eight hundred birds were accustomed 
to congregate to spend the night; but the price of 
feathers had gone down fifty per cent on account 
of the war. He ended his speech in a very dramatic 
manner. 

‘*What,”’ he said, “me go out and slaughter such 
a wonderful, magnificent and rare a bird as the 
condor for ten pesos each? No, sefior’ Not me!” 


os 


A LITERAL INTERPRETATION 


YOUNG Swede in South Dakota, who was 
A not yet familiar with all the oddities of 
American speech, says the American Legion 
Weekly, was sent out to collect bills for the general 
store. He returned with this report: 

“Yon Brown, he say he pay when he sell his 
wheat; Ole Oleson, he say he pay when he sell his 
oats; and Yon Yonson, he say he pay in Yanuary.” 

“In January?” repeated the proprietor, sur- 
prised. ‘Why, he never set a date before. Are you 
sure he said January?” 

“Vell, Ay tank it bane Yanuary. He say it bane 
cold day when you get your money.”’ 
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CHILDREN'S 


THE CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


The Christmas candles burn and glow, 
And scatter starlight, eg aap 
They never thought that they would 


ve 


Such fun. 


They waited, lying white in rows 
In a tight box upon the shelves, 
——- a bit perhaps (who 


nows ? 
) Themselves ; 


Until at last, like cherrybloom, 

They blossomed on our Christmas tree, 

And, looking out around the room, 
Saw me! 
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SUNNY DAY 


By Catherine Masters 


IS real name was William Eustace Day, 
H but he was nicknamed Sonny before he 

was a month old, and from that time on 
no one knew him by any other name. Sonny 
was not always a good-natured boy. When 
matters went smoothly he was pleasant; but 
when they did not he was likely to lose his 
temper and to be a long time in finding it. 

One day his Uncle Jasper from California 
came to pay a long visit. ‘I’ve always wanted to 
meet my only great-nephew,’’ said the old gen- 
tleman, looking at him hard over his spectacles. 

They soon became firm friends; Uncle Jasper 
thought he had never seen a finer boy. But, 
after a while something went wrong, and then 
Sonny’s uncle saw him in another light. 

**T notice William Eustace is always called 
Sonny,’’ Uncle Jasper remarked one day. 
‘*How do you spell the name—with an ‘o’ or 
with a ‘u’?’’ 

Mrs. Day looked up quickly in surprise. 
‘*Why, with an ‘o’, of course,’’ she answered. 
‘*T thought it might be the other way,’’ 
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THE PIE By Dora Mills 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
And opened a funny pie. 
It was narrow and slim 
With no sign of a rim, 
And bumpy and lumpy, O my! 


He put in both thumbs 
And pulled out fat plums 
(They were plums that no baker 
would buy ), 
And when it was done, 
Though he didn’t eat one, 
He said, “What a glad boy am I!” 
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rejoined Uncle Jasper. ‘‘Somehow ‘Sunny’ 
goes with ‘Day.’’’ He chuckled. ‘‘Did you 
ever notice how the two names sound together? 
A boy would have to work hard to live up to 
that combination. Imagine a sunny day pout- 
ing, or kicking things round!’’ : 

A queer sound came from the sofa, where 
Sonny had been sulking because his arithmetic 
was hard. He had listened crossly enough when 
he heard his name, but the idea of a sunny 
day’s kicking things round made him titter. 

Uncle Jasper went on as if he had not heard: 
‘“*That wouldn’t do at all! You might say 
‘Dark Day’ or ‘Stormy Day,’ but you couldn’t 
use the word sunny—now, could you?’’ 

‘*T don’t believe I had ever thought about 
it in that way,’’ Mrs. Day said. ‘‘It is a rather 
queer name. We must call him by his real 
name, I suppose. Or we might say ‘Son,’ ’’ she 
added. 

Uncle Jasper laughed. ‘‘That wouldn’t help 


much. Son Day—Sunday! Imagine Sunday ' 


in a bad humor! Why, Sunday is supposed to 
be the loveliest of the days! No, ‘ William 
Eustace’ would be better than that.’’ 

Mrs. Day agreed. ‘‘I hope no one else has 
noticed how the two names sound together, ’’ 
she added. 

‘*T don’t see how they could help noticing 
it,’’? said Uncle Jasper. 

Without a word Sonny slipped out of the 
room ; his face was red. 

The next morning his mother thought he 
had better not wear his new overcoat to school. 
At that, Sonny began to storm. 

‘*That will do, William Eustace,’’ said his 
mother. The two names sounded very stern. 

‘**Tt’s half past eight now, William Eustace, ’’ 
put in Uncle Jasper. 

Sonny stopped storming. Were they really 
going to call him William Eustace? Without 
another word he put on his coat and started 
for school. 

At noon, every time the boys shouted his 
old familiar name Sonny looked uncomfortable. 
Suppose they, too, should take to calling him 
by his long, solemn name? He would not object 
to Bill, perhaps; but how would it sound to 
hear, ‘‘It’s your strike, William Eustace!’’ or, 
‘*William Eustace Day has the ball!’’ 

He worried about the matter on the way 
home and sulked a little, too. He was sulking 
so hard that he jumped when his Uncle Jasper, 
at his elbow, suddenly spoke. 

**Hello, Sonny Day!’’ said Uncle Jasper. 

All at once Sonny realized how badly that 
name went with such a mood as he was in. 
He stopped frowning and burst out laughing. 

After that, he laughed more and more and 
tried harder to stay in a good humor. 

When Christmas came that year, the mail 
brought a little silver watch from Uncle 
Jasper. There was a card with it that read, 
**To tick away the hours of a ‘Sunny Day’!’’ 
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RITA’S SURPRISE 


By Ethel Bowen White 


"Tum day before Christmas is a strange 
time to be unhappy, yet Rita Reynolds 
was almost in tears. With every turn of 

the screw the big steamer was carrying her 
and her parents to far-off South America. That 
very night they would anchor, and an hour 
after landing they would be on their way to the 
gigantic mountain where Uncle Ted Morrow 
lived. 

Rita loved her uncle, and she liked to travel. 
The reason she was sad was because of some- 
thing that she had learned that morning. 

‘*Do they have open fireplaces in South 
America?’’ she had asked her mother. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ was the answer. ‘‘That country 
is so warm that people spend most of the time 
in their gardens. Fireplaces are not needed at 
all. There are roses all the year round.’’ 

Rita was silent for a while. Then she asked, 

‘What kind of trees shall we see? Of course 
there’ll be spruce and pine and hemlock ?’’ 

‘Not evergreens,” her mother said, laughing. 
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RIMES OF FAMOUS FAIRIES 


By Miriam Clark Potter 
LITTLE JACK FROST 


VI. 


IS father was the fairy 
H Fh paints the evenin, skies; 


His mother was the Snow Queen 
With frost lights in her eyes; 


His cradle was an ice cake, 
His food was melted snow; 
He played around in blizzards 
Like any Eskimo. 


But after he was older 
He said, “I want a brush! 

I'll paint the skies at evening 
The brightest rosy flush!” 
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‘*You will find trees that you have never seen 
before; cocoanut and other palm trees and 
whole groves of orange trees. Think of that!’’ 

Rita did not smile. What were oranges, palm 
trees and roses all the year round compared 
with a real Night-before-Christmas? Without 
fireplaces, how could stockings be hung by the 
chimney ? Without evergreen trees, how could 
there be a Christmas tree? She turned away 
without a word. 

It would never do to spoil her mother’s trip, 
and so she tried to keep her mind off twinkling 
candles, strings of pop corn, and knobby stock- 
ings hung beside a big fireplace. But every 
time she shut her eyes she saw them. 

‘**T don’t think I shall like South America, ’’ 
she said to herself. 

When they walked down the gangplank that 
evening there stood Uncle Ted, waving his 
hand. In the crook of one arm he held a branch 
of an orange tree. 

‘* Allow me!’’ he said, presenting it to Rita. 
‘*A buttonhole bouquet for my niece.’’ 

Up, up, they went in the train, over moun- 
tains and through clouds, until Rita wondered 
if her Uncle 'Ted’s home were on a star. 

When they reached the house at last she was 
very sleepy, but not too sleepy to see that, as 
her mother had said, there were no fireplaces ; 
the air was warm and fragrant instead of 
being crisp and cold and scented with spicy 
cedar and hot wax and other fine Christmassy 
smells. 

She could not help giving one or two sorrow- 
ful sniffs into her pillow after she went to bed; 
then she fell fast asleep. 

The next morning she was wakened by the 
sound of Christmas greetings. Presently Uncle 
Ted burst into her room dressed in a bathrobe 
and a paper cap and blowing a bright horn. 
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His father said, “No, listen: 
You'd make the whole year cold. 
Just take this can of frost paint 
And do as you are told! 


«“ Now—never paint in summer, 
And never paint in spring; 

é . 
You'd spoil the tender meadows 


And freeze up everything!” 


So Jack, the Snow Queen’s baby, 
Who nips you as you pass, 
Paints pleasant winter pictures 
Upon your window glass. 
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‘*Put on your bathrobe and come out, Rita!’’ 
she heard her mother call. ‘‘Don’t dress. ’’ 

Something in the happy voice made Rita’s 
heart bound with hope. Perhaps it was going 
to be a real Christmas, after all. Uncle Ted 
tossed her to his shoulder, and away they went. 

To Rita’s surprise he did not stop in the 
sitting room, but kept on toward the front 
door. It seemed queer indeed to be going out- 
doors in a bathrobe Christmas morning. She 
was more astonished than ever when she found 
that the door led out to a wide-paved court full 
of palms and flower beds. In one corner there 
was a splashing fountain, and roses were every- 
where. 

But the sight that made Rita ery out with 
joy was a Christmas tree—a real Christmas 
tree standing there in the midst of all those 
flowers! It looked as if it had been there 
always. 

Instead of candles red, yellow and pink roses 
were tied here and there. Strips of candy 
wrapped in silver paper took the place of pop 
corn; mysterious white parcels tied with red 
ribbon took the place of ornaments. There was 
a golden star at the very top, and all the dark 
branches were sprinkled with tufts of cotton 
that looked like powdered snow. 

‘*Snow on roses doesn’t sound very real, but 
it looks all right,’’ said Uncle Ted. 

Rita was almost erying with delight. 

‘*But I thought mother said there wouldn’t 
be evergreen trees in South America! ’’ she 
cried. 

Uncle Ted laughed. ‘‘Sometimes we change 
things, down here, to suit North Americans, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘That tree came straight from the 
United States, roots and all—and just in time. ’’ 

‘I’m almost too happy to take the presents 
off,’’ sighed Rita. ‘‘ But anyway let’s begin.’’ 





DREAMED ONE 
NIGHT TWO 
ELEPHANTS 


WITH LONG 
TRUNKS JOINED 
TOGETHER 


CAME BOWING 
LOW MOST 
COURTEOUSLY, 


AND FRANKLY 
ASKED ME 
WHETHER 








A CURIOUS SPORT By Alice A. Noyes 


WOULDN'T 
— JUMP THE 
[2.4 ROPEA WHILE. 


“MOST 
CERTAINLY,” 
I SAID. 


BUT MY! THEY 
WHIRLED THEIR 
ROPE SO FAST, 


I JUMPED 
RIGHT OUT OF 
BED! 
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“Every Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor’’ 


Why do successful trappers 
choose Taylor year after year? 

Because Taylor knows how 
to sell your furs for best mar- 
ket prices. Tag your bundle 
today to Taylor! 
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* v. e S.A 
Taylor experts always grade your 
furs up. They remove any blemish 
which would make your pelt take lower 
grading. Result? Better grading — 
bigger check for you—another Taylor 
regular shipper added to our long list. 


Quick Cash Pay! 


After you have worked hard for pelts, 
there’s no excuse for your having to 
wait for your money. That is why we 
mail your check same day your furs 
are received and graded. No waiting— 
no disappointments. 


Ship Now! 
Today—while fur prices are sky high 


—is the time to ship. Play safe! Tag 
your furs to Taylor today! 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 


international Fur Exchange 
255 Fur Exchange Building 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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'LEARN_DRAFTING 


at home in spare time as you would in actual 
practice. MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
DEMAND as Mechanical Draftsmen. 


Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 


Steady advancement. Many secure positions be- 
fore completing course. No previous training 
necessary. Drawing Outfit Furnished Free to Stu- 
dents. Write to-day for Free Book of particulars. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING § 
Dept. 1070, 14th & T Sts., Washington, D. C. t 











This is the Handy Oil 
Can full of famous 


o e 
3-in-One Oil 
Fits any sewing machine drawer. 
Belongs in every tool box, fishing 
and hunting outfit. May be car- 
ried in pocket without danger of 
breakage. 3 ounces only 30c. 
FREE — Dictionary of Uses and 


sample of 3-in-One. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165 AIH. Broadway, N.Y. 
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Cuticura Soap is 
Easy Shaving for 


Sensitive Skins 
The New Up-to-date Cuticura Method 





Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK go 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass, 
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A CHINESE TOOTHPICK FACTORY 


and a group of Chinese students are contrib- 
uting substantially to our supply of quill 
toothpicks. When, because of the war, a certain 


oe people, probably, know that a missionary 








| dealer was unable to import toothpicks from his | 
factory in Bohemia, he asked the United States; , 
consular service to find him a new source of supply, | ¢ 
and in the course of time he received an answer | 





from a Methodist missionary, the Rev. George | a 


| 8. Miner, in Foochow, the capital of the Chinese 


| province of Fukien. 


} 
| Without a cent of appropriation from the mission- 


| ary board of his church, Mr. Miner had equipped 
and was conducting one hundred and seventeen 
| day schools for poor boys, and he wished to give 
| his students every opportunity to help themselves. 
The toothpick man, who, according to an article 
by Mr. Paul Hutchinson in the World Outlook, 
shortly went to China, learned all this and saw 
that an unlimited supply of goose quills was to be 
found there, and straightway he commissioned 
the missionary and his schoolboys to make tooth- 
picks. 

In the city of Foochow Mr. Miner had built a 
large higher primary school, which is the term 
used in China for a school corresponding to the 
last four years of grammar school. By ripping out 
a few partitions and installing a picket fence, he 
turned the first floor of the dormitory into a tooth- 
pick factory. There was no machinery, but there 
were plenty of boys, plenty of room, plenty of 
light, plenty of air—and plenty of quills. 

Thirty boys sat at long benches, each holding in 
his right hand a razor-sharp knife and a short 
piece of wire. With a quick twist his left hand 
placed the quill in proper position. Two cuts and 
a thrust of the wire to clear the interior, and the 
toothpick was done! A boy whom I watched when 
I visited the factory had cut seventy-two hundred 
toothpicks the day before, Mr. Hutchinson says, 
and the factory at that time had produced one 
hundred and sixteen thousand toothpicks. 

From the cutting room the quills go to great 
vats filled with a soda solution in which they are 
soaked ; then they are washed and dried and sorted 
according to sizes. After that they are packed and 
shipped on their journey to America—more than 
two and a half million of them every month. 

Most of the boys cut quills four hours a day and 
spend the rest of the time in getting the education 
that is such a precious thing in the new China. 
Some of them who have so little money that they 
must work all day get two hours of school work 
in the evening. But all of them are earning their 
way, and the sight is an enheartening one to those 
who are anxious about educational tendencies in 
the Orient. . 
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A STRANGE SPORTSMAN 


N his biography of F. C. Selous, the African 
I hunter, Mr. J. G. Millais tells a curious anec- 

dote of one Oberlander, who collected for 
the Vienna Museum. I first met Oberlander on the 
steamer going to Alaska in 1908, Mr. Millais says. 
He was a strange creature, full of assurance and 
full of contempt for British and American game 
laws. His one idea seemed to be to get specimens 
anyhow, and he believed that a letter from the 
Vienna Museum and unlimited cash would over- 
come all difficulties. In this he was partly right 
and partly wrong. When he shot female sheep and 
kids in the mountains of Cassiar, the Vancouver 
game warden had him arrested and heavily fined; 
but as an example of his impudence he told the 
| following story, which I afterwards found to be 
| true in all details: 

One day in August, 1908, he went into the National 
| Park at Yellowstone and coolly informed two of 
the wardens that he had come to shoot a buffalo. 
At first the wardens regarded the matter as a joke, 
but, finding that he was in earnest, they told him 
that if he did not clear out they would confiscate 
his guns and arrest him. 

Unabashed, Oberlander said, ‘‘Well, you need 
not get huffy. I will give you two hundred and 
fifty pounds for that old bull.” And he pointed at 
an old patriarch in a wooden inclosure. 

The shaft went home, for the game wardens at 
once reported the matter to their chief. Now, two 
hundred and fifty pounds was aconsiderable sum, 
and it was quite possible that the old bull would 
die a natural death in the next year or two and 
that the dead carcass would be worth perhaps 
about fifty pounds. The facts impressed themselves 
on the business instincts of the park authorities; 








so the next day Oberlander was informed that he 
| might shoot the buffalo as soon as his check was 
forthcoming. Oberlander at once handed over the 
money and killed the bull, shooting him through 
the bars of the cage. Later, he showed an excellent 
photograph of the doughty deed with no little sat- 
isfaction. 
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LIFE IN LIBERIA 
"Tame negro is supreme in Liberia. No one of 


another race can own land or vote in the re- 

public. But after considering the irritations 

that those who live in Liberia must endure, as 

Mr. Emory Ross outlines them in the Geograph- 

ical Review, few people would care to share the 
negro’s privileges. 

Besides the trying conditions of climate and dis- 





ease, there is a host of pests, and little irritations 
constantly occur. Moths eat up clothing; cock- 
roaches devour bookbindings and nest in the cook- 
| house; rats climb to impossible locations and 
leave nothing but the fragments of what they have 
eaten there; white ants consume the sills of houses 


the house and force every other living creature 
therein, from the Jord and master down to the 
lurking lizard, to flee even in the dead of night or 
in the midst of rain; jiggers bore under the skin of 
the foot and lay their eggs; fleas bite; the heat 
produces a rash against which the lightest clothing 
feels like nettles ; and, to crown all, comes dhobie’s 
itch. 

These things and the proverbial one thousand 
and one others like them are real and irritating at 
any time, but through the blur of a “touch of sun” 
or the haze of a burning fever they assume pro- 
portions out of all reason. The odors, the mists, the 
sights, the sounds get on the nerves; the heavy, 
drooping, silent, impenetrable green forest every- 
where shuts one in like a smothering grave; the 
mind grows sick, and the body follows. No one 
should stay on the West Coast of Africa longer 
than eighteen months at a time. 





and the rungs of chairs; driver ants sweep through | 
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Where Upkeep Counts Most 


Twelve million miles of wire, 
connecting cities,villages, farms; 
running under busy streets and 
across trackless prairies; these 
are the Bell Telephone’s avenues 
of speech. 


These twelve million miles of . 
wire, throughout every foot of 
their length, must be kept elec- 
trically capable. 


A few drops of water within 
a cable may cut off a thousand 
subscribers. A line snapped by 
storm may isolate a district. A 
wet leaf touching a wire may 
stop service. In most kinds of 


One Policy 





One System 


work the lessening of efficiency 
means merely the lessening of 
service; but, with the telephone 
mechanical and electrical con- 
ditions must be practically per- 
fect to insure operation. 


The most delicate electrical 
currents in use are those of the 
telephone, and inspection must 
be ceaseless that the lines may 
be kept in constant readiness. 


These conditions and costs 
must be met to provide this high 
standard of service needed and 
demanded by the American 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





As beneficial 
as a hot water 
bottle 


Because Piso’s is a 
real help— day or 
night, in preventing winter’s most 
frequent ills, It allays coughs 
and hoarseness and soothes ir- 
ritated “tickly” throats. Keep 
it always in the medicine cabi- 
net. It may save a weary trip 
to the drug store at night. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs & Colds 








rnzes00K 0% Patents 


day for Free 

Copy of “How to obtain a Patent.” 
Contains valuable information and 
advice to inventors. Tells how to se- 
cure Patents. Send model or sketch 
of your invention for opinion of its 
patentable nature—Free. (20 years 
experience.) Talbert & Talbert, 4829 
Talbert Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


- FREE = OG Sits Ano nomen in Class. S] 


Either pin illustrated made with 3h 
ters and 2 figures, one or two hcp ~4 
Silver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 60% ea., $5.00 doz, 

BASTIAN BROS. Co. 

















1% 





2 J 
7 106 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 








You May Try It 


Three Months 









So confident are we that the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine will meet your 
highest expectations that we are will- 
ing to make you the following offer : 





If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular after you have tried 
it in your home for three months, we 
will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 





We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guaraniee 
Sor twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. Shipments made 
from four convenient shipping stations in 
Eastern, Central and Western Sections. 





Factory Prices 


Attractive 
Terms 


Be sure to get Our 
Liberal Offer and At- 
tractive Terms before 
purchasing a new 
sewing machine. A 
postal-card request 
brings our free illus- 
trated booklet and 
full particulars by re- 
turn mail. Send it now. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 





The New Portable Electric 
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THE YOUTH! Ss COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price = 2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage p to ry address in the 
United States or Ganac ” and 50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post O ce, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
will be discontinued at the end of the time 
Severed by the payment. 
Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subseriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
xpress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank + t. No other way by mail is safe. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
ay paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Let ters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








DEFECTS OF SPEECH 


HERE is perhaps no modern language 
that meets the needs of a universal 
speech more nearly than English, but 
none is more abused by those who 
should be jealous of the purity of their 
native tongue. Mispronunciation of 

vowels and slurring of syllables are only too 
common, not only by foreigners, who can be ex- 
cused for maltreating a language they have learned 
late in life, but by those born in this country, who 
were brought up in refined homes and educated 
in colleges of repute. Sometimes the faults of 
speech are not willful but are caused by organic 
defects or by lack of training; but always they can 
be lessened by proper exercises, and many of them 
can be cured. 

One of the most common defects of speech is 
stuttering, which may vary from a slight nervous 
hesitation before certain words to spasms that 
almost prevent intelligible speech. Stuttering, 
though it may be associated with certain physical 
conditions, such as adenoids or enlarged tonsils or 
deviated septum or swollen turbinals in the nose, 
and aggravated by them, is a nervous affection. 
The treatment, which shouki Vegin very early, 
should correct any marked physical defect, and 
should then overcome the hesitancy in speech, or 
at least should decrease it, by exercises aimed to 
strengthen the will, to remove self-consciousness 
and to correct faults in breathing. No one course 
of treatment will answer for all cases, but each 
patient should be studied carefully and should 
receive individual training to correct his own spe- 
cial defects. 

Stammering is mispronunciation. It is very com- 
monly confused with stuttering, but it is a distinct 
affection, which may be caused by some defect of 
the lips, teeth, or tongue,—the organs by which 
most of the consonantal modifications are made,— 
or which may be a habit formed in early childhood 
and allowed to go uncorrected until it is so firmly 
fixed that it is almost beyond relief. 

Nasal speech is due to physical causes, either 
permanent or temporary. If, as in most cases, the 
causes are remediable, it can be cured. Excessive 
rapidity of speech with slurred syliables and syl- 
lable stumbling or repetition of syllables—a not 
uncommon fault in children—are other defects 
that careful training will correct. Most of these 
defects of speech can be remedied by breathing 
exercises and vocal training, either under a pro- 
fessional teacher or under the guidance of the 
mother directed by a teacher or by @ manual of 
exercises. 
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NOISE 


FTER a truck, piled mountain high with 
crates and boxes, had gone heavily by, 
roaring and grinding until the little 
house quivered to its foundation, Mil- 
dred turned from the window to find 
that Emily, her cousin, had entered the 

dining room unheard, and had dropped into her 

seat at the breakfast table. 

“Good morning!” said Emily. ‘‘I’ve said it three 
times already, but naturally you didn’t hear. Good 
gracious, Milly! What’s going on in the old town? 
I never heard such a racket!” 

“O dear! I was afraid you’d notice,” Mildred 
replied anxiously. “Couldn’t you sleep?” 

“Notice! Am I deaf that I shouldn’t notice? But 
I slept. I was so tired I was simply drowned in 
sleep. Was it rackety in the night, too? It was at 
five this morning something or other ponderous 
and thunderous waked me up, and I haven’t closed 
an eye since. Chicago is a Quaker meeting in com- 
parison! Are things usually like this?” 

“I’m afraid so; you know I told you there were 
changes,” confessed Mildred. ‘I’m sure, Em, I 
warned you about the noise.” 

“T seem to remember that you did, but I wasn’t 
impressed. I couldn’t really think of the old town 
and this long, lovely, shady old street as anything 
but quiet.” 

Mildred laughed ruefully. “Trolleys aren’t quiet, 
to begin with,” she said. “I suppose it was the 
first car that woke you up, and they’ve been rush- 
ing and clanging by every half hour since. ’m 
used to them, but you’re not.” 

“I soon shall be, I dare say. They’re regular, at 
least. But how about all the other assorted din— 
bells, whistles, shrieks, honks, roars, whirs, 
whizes, bangs, bumps, and bedlam in general? I 
don’t see how you stand it. It’s far worse than 
anything I’ve encountered, living in big cities; no 
matter how they roar in the business districts, 
they’re fairly quiet, or at least subdued, in the 
residential streets. But here —” 

“Oh, I know; and we’re not the only old town 
to riot in noise, either. Do you suppose it’s going 
to spoil your visit, Em?” 

“Of course not, Milly child!” cried Emily peni- 
tently. “I was so surprised I ‘spoke right out in 
meetin’ ’ when I ought to have held my tongue; but, 
truly, I wasn’t thinking of myself; a week wouldn’t 
matter, anyhow. I was thinking of you—of the 
horrible unrestfulness of living with it all the time.” 

Mildred hesitated, then owned up: ‘‘It was dread- 
ful for a while; but when I found I was letting it 
really upset my nerves, I pulled myself together, 
faced the problem and got the better of it, ina 
way. You may think it’s a silly way, but it worked 
for me. Instead of listening to each noise as noise, 
I made myself think of what it meant—and almost 
































every one of them turned out to be worth while. 
It began one Saturday. The cars were running 
double time, swarming with men and boys and 
jolly girls with flags. I knew they were going to 
the ball game, and I tried to think of them as 
people I knew, bound for a grand good time, and 
to be amused at the way they hung all over the 
cars, and then at the rapt way some little boys 
who got on at our corner with one of the players 
earried his bat and gloves for him. I found there 
was lots to it besides noise. 

“That was easy; and then the motor cars, going 
through from all the uprivér towns to the beaches 
—and sometimes great vans, loaded with factory 
workers, bound for an outing, shouting and waving 
flags—why, on holidays they almost make one long 
honking, roaring procession ; but think what it all 
means! It’s fine to see and hear—even if the vibra- 
tions do crack the plaster pretty badly.” She cast 
a whimsical upward glance at the ceiling. ‘“ Natu- 
rally traffie’s not so interesting; but then, the 
people at the shore must be fed. That was gro- 
ceries that went through as you came in. We’re a 
regular freight route; and the other way, too— 
coal from the wharves going inland. As for the 
bells and whistles, they’re the new factories—not 
melodious but a sign of civic growth and vigor, 
like the howls of a healthy baby. It’s all come to 
be to me rather like the sound of tiie sea at the 
beach. It would never let me sleep at first; it was 
noise, and I couldn’t forget it. But after a few 
nights it wasn’t noise any more—it was the sea, 
and no matter how the surf pounded, I fell asleep. 
I’ve come now to feel that all the noise of our 
noisy street is after all only the inevitable surge 
of the life about me; it’s like —” 

“Waves of the rising tide of progress?” Emily 
cried in tones that might have been either ironic 
or sympathetic; it was impossible to tell which, 
they strained so hard to rise superior to the ap- 
proaching clank of a road roller going one way 
and the thunder of a truck load of coal going the 
other. 








A WORD IN TIME 


If your Companion subscription runs out 
with the last issue of this month (“Jan. 20” 
on your address label), do not neglect to 
renew it at once. If payment reaches us 
before January 1 there will be no interrup- 
tion in the mailing of your papers and no 
numbers missed. Our attractive special 
offers to renewing subscribers have already 
been mailed you. We shall be pleased also 
to send you The Companion Home Calend 
for 1920 on receipt of $2.50, paying your 
renewal for another year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers Boston, Mass. 








CLEMENCEAU, THE JOKER 


EOPLE who write about M. Clémenceau now- 

adays give him the conventional airs that 

tradition accords to heavy statesmanship. 
But M. Clémenceau is too big a man for the “‘pose” 
and “side” and air of profundity and mystery that 
are necessary to the second-rate diplomat. There 
is in his nature a vein of waggery, the spirit of 
Gavroche (the Parisian street Arab,) that has more 
than once asserted itself on solemn oceasions. 

At one time, many years ago, writes Mr. Arthur 
Lynch in the Pall Mall Gazette, M. Clémenceau, 
by his frolicsome spirit, lost for a time his chance 
to rule the destinies of France. An election for 
president of the Chamber was pending, and the 
fortunate candidate would at once be in the run- 
ning for the presidency of the republic. The votes 
for M. Clémenceau’s party were in the majority, 
and his supporters were assured of his success. 

One of the party was a queer old fellow, whom 
we will call Mouffler—a snuffy old gentleman who 
had hit on an economical plan for getting his 
lunch. He used to go to the buffet and order a 
glass of beer, and while waiting for it he would 
take two or three sandwiches and deftly slip them 
into the tail pocket of his long coat, and then, car- 
rying off his beer to a corner, he would quietly 
enjoy his frugal repast. M. Clémenceau knew of 
this trick, and one day, when he saw M. Mouffler 
slipping the sandwiches into his tail pocket, he 
quietly took them out again. 

M. Mouffler retired to his corner as usual, but 
presently he was observed searching his pockets 
with an expression of bewilderment. Then he 
looked up and caught M. Clémenceau laughing 
with three or four friends who had seen the whole 
manceuvre. M. Mouffler was furious. When the 
voting for president of the Chamber took place, 
M. Clémenceau lost by one vote. M. Mouffler had 
turned the scale against him. It was some fifteen 
years before M. Clémenceau was intrusted with 
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AN ODD CUSTOM 


HE very old custom of legal adoption in the 
Hawaiian Islands, which originated when 
there were many tribes often at war with one 
another, was intended to bring peace among them. 
The cause has long since disappeared, but the 
custom still persists. When a child is ‘‘spoken for’’ 
by some relative or friend, the little baby, as soon 
as it can leave its own mother, will be given to 
the foster mother, and will be regarded as a 
sacred trust. A Companion contributor tells of one 
woman who was the mother of eight children, seven 
of whom had been adopted by friends. When she 
was asked why she gave them away, she replied 
sadly, “It is a superstition, I know, but if they 
are ‘asked for’ and I refuse I fear some harm 
might come to them.” The poor soul let them go 
just because she loved them so much! 

The custom leads to very amusing complications. 
One of the native princesses now living has given 
her baby to her own mother. The little girl is 
legally adopted, and therefore has become the 
grandmother’s daughter and the mother’s sister! 
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A BIT OF NEWS FOR THE 


OLD FOLKS 
f KENSINGTON boy of seven, who was sent | 


to a boarding school, according to a London | § 


paper, was instructed by his parents to write | 

long letters to them, with all the news about him- 
self, the school and his companions. His letters, 
however, proved to be noteworthy for brevity and 
for a finely impersonal] touch. Among others he 
sent the following: 

““My Dear Father and Mother. Do you know 
that salt is made of two deadly poisons? 
John.” 








“Your loving son, 
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The Wax- 
Sealed 
Package 


ff atcancim amas, 


There’s a surprise in 
every package of Cracker 
lack for all the folks from 
by to grandma. Amer- 
ica’s Famous Food Con- 
fection is the old favorite 
of two generations — the 
greatest kind of a treat 
at holiday joy times. 


“The More You Eat— 
The More You Want” 








A*@Cracker Jack”Christmas 














Red and Black 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


HIS has been called “Mrs. 

Richmond’s radiant novel” 

by one reader. Through the 
story shine those qualities of 
mind and heart and soul which 
hearten and inspirit thousands 
of readers who know and follow 
Mrs. Richmond’s work of grow- 
ing sincerity and power. This 
book offers a welcome opportu- 
nity to follow the further experi- 
ences of Red Pepper Burns, who 
has become a familiar figure to 
a very wide circle of readers. 
The portraits of a fine and lov- 
able woman whom Black loves, 
and the trifling little flirt who 
makes so much trouble are very 
well drawn. Mrs. Richmond’s 
story might have as a subtitle, 
“A Novel of Opposing Person- 
alities.” It is true of both the men 
and women in the book. 

Red Pepper Burns again! Red 
of the flaming hair and sunny 
smile and the understanding 
of human hearts—and Black 
— Robert Macpherson Black, 
the exceptionally human young 
clergyman who came to preach at the Stone Church. As positive a person 
as the delightful doctor, is Mrs. Richmond’s new character. 

Red and Black is a story of pulpit and pew. From awkward skepticism 
about Black’s power and attitude toward life, Red is drawn, by admiring 
recognition of Black’s fine achievement, into active and whole-hearted coép- 
eration with his work. 

Black’s success is shown by his ability to unify the efforts of many diverse 
persons and interests in his congregation in working for the neighborhood. 

Send us $2.50 for one new 


How to Get the Book. yearly subscription for The 


Youth’s Companion (not for any member of your household),. with 
15 cents extra, and we willsend you, postpaid, a copy of Red and Black. 
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«* She looked straight back at Black—Robert 
Macpherson Black. ‘You can’t see 
me through,’ she said.”” 








NOTE. This Book given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHAT DO YOU CHARGE FOR BOARD, SIR? 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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THE LITTLE ACORN | 


BY GEORGE WESTON 

















W Ve) Dr. Wilkins had attended to 
Mr. Massey’s injury and had propped 
him comfortably in his chair near the 

window, he looked at Mr. Massey quizzically 

and said, ‘‘The next time you are chopping 
wood, it would be well to see that the head of 
the axe is fast on the handle.’’ 

Noticing his patient’s passing look of con- 
trition, he added, ‘‘Why didn’t you telephone 
for me as soon as it happened ?’’ 

‘*Because I haven’t a telephone,’’ said Mr. 
Massey. 

‘*But the Bents have got one and they’re your 
nearest neighbors. Why didn’t you use theirs ?’’ 

‘*Doctor,’’ said Mr. Massey, settling his chin 
in his collar and looking as dignified as is pos- 
sible for a man whose foot is bandaged in a 
cocoon of white flannel, ‘tI wouldn’t use Bent’s 
telephone—not if I were dying! No, sir!’’ 

‘*That,’’ said the doctor with one of his dry 
smiles, ‘‘is true Christian charity. Do you 
know,’’ he demanded, pointing a stern finger 
at Mr. Massey, ‘‘that your neighbor, of whom 
you speak so pleasantly, is tied to his room, 
the same as you are?’’ 

‘* Muscular rheumatism on him again?’”’ 
asked Mr. Massey. 

The doctor looked at his watch. 

‘*T- have an hour,” said he, ‘‘and I will de- 
vote it to a diagnosis of this interesting case. 
Now, Jim, if you want me to help that foot 
of yours, you’ve got to help me, too. Why 
wouldn’t you use Bent’s telephone —if you 
were dying? Now, then! Out with it!’’ 

‘*Tt’s because of the things he has done,’’ 
said Mr. Massey. ‘‘That’s why!’’ 

‘*What things?’’ 

**Doctor,’’ said Mr. Massey earnestly, ‘‘it 
would take all day and all night to tell you, 
for of all the obstinate, contrary —’’ 

‘* What,’’ interrupted the doctor, ‘‘is the 
last thing that he has been doing?’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said Mr. Massey considering, ‘‘he 
barks like a dog and then he laughs every 
time he sees me out in the yard. ’’ 

‘* An excellent start, ’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ This 
promises to be a more interesting case than I 
had thought.’’ He drew out a notebook and 
read aloud as he wrote, ‘‘ Barks like a dog and 
then laughs every time he sees me in yard. 
There! Now, Jim, I’m going over to this bark- 
ing patient of mine, and I promise to bring 
you back a proper explanation of his conduct. ’’ 

A fine practitioner of the old - fashioned 
school was the doctor, with iron - gray hair 
and features that might have been fashioned 
out of granite; but his eye nearly always had 
a smile in it, although when he returned from 
his call on the rheumatic Mr. Bent his expres- 
sion was almost entirely devoted to sympathy. 

‘‘Jim,’’ he said, consulting his notebook, 
‘*Bent allows that he barks like a dog and 
laughs, and he owns up it was foolish, but 
he says he did it because you chased his 
chickens all over your yard.’’ 

‘‘Well, yes,’’ said Mr. Massey, ‘‘I did, and 
I suppose I might have looked foolish while I 
was chasing them, but I chased those chickens 
because he sent me a lawyer’s letter about a 
pumpkin I had trained to grow on the fence. 
Just because it fell over on his side of the 
fence one night when the wind blew hard and 
smashed a rosebush, or something or other, 
he sent me a lawyer’s letter.’’ 

‘‘Um-m-m!’’ said the doctor, busy with his 
pencil. ‘‘ Pumpkin on fence,’? he wrote. 
‘* Blew off —account wind —lawyer’s letter. 
We’ll see what he says to that, Jim.’’ 

The door closed briskly behind him, and 
Mr. Massey, watching through the window, 
saw him enter the Bents’ front door. He soon 
reappeared, notebook in hand, and returned 
to Mr. Massey. 

‘‘Well, Jim,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘he allows 
he sent the lawyer’s letter, and seeing that 
you have allowed you looked foolish when 
you chased his chickens, he allows that he 
might have looked foolish when he went to 
the lawyer; but he says he had the lawyer 
send you that letter because every time you 


went out to look at the pumpkin you said out | 


loud, ‘‘Well, old pumpkin head!’’ and when 
you said it you looked up at his windows and 
rapped the pumpkin with your knuckles. ’’ 
“*T wouldn’t have rapped the pumpkin with 
my knuckles and shouted out about a pump- 
kin head,’’ said Mr. Massey warmly, ‘‘if it 





friends from out of town come to see me, and 
they went to Bent’s by mistake. They asked 
him where I lived, but he said he wasn’t sure. 
He said he used to know but he was afraid 
he would misdirect them, so he’d rather not 
try to tell. And that,’’ said Mr. Massey, ‘‘is 
why I burned the leaves. ’’ 

‘*Bent says,’’ said the doctor when he re- 
turned, ‘‘ that he didn’t care to tell those 
people where you lived because he had passed 
you on the street the day before and you 
didn’t speak to him. He says you turned your 
head away when you saw him coming, and 
that you wouldn’t stop and talk to him.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’ said Mr. Massey. ‘‘When 
I got up before the board of freeholders the 
night before, he kept sniffing away at every 
other word I said, and I didn’t like it; that’s 
an."* 

‘*Freeholders,’’ wrote the doctor; ‘‘sniffing 
every other word Jim said.’’ 

Again he called on his rheumatic patient, 
and when he returned to Mr. Massey he eyed 
that gentleman pleasantly for a moment, 

‘*‘Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘Bent sniffed because he 
couldn’t help it. He had a cold, and I remem- 
ber it well enough myself because I was doc- 
toring him for it.’’ 

Mr. Massey looked sheepishly over toward 
his neighbor’s, and there at one of the win- 
dows stood the figure of another sheepish 
gentleman. Mr. Massey saluted; Mr. Bent 
saluted. The doctor opened Mr. Massey’s 
window; Mr. Bent opened his. 

‘*Hello, Joe!’’ cried Mr. Massey. 

‘*Hello, Jim!’’ cried Mr. Bent. 

‘*Rheumatism got you again ?’’ 

‘*Yes; pretty bad, too, Jim; but I’m over 
the worst of it. How are you?’’ 

‘*Well, I guess I’m over the worst of it, 
too, Joe.’’ 

Whereupon the erstwhile barker and the 
late rapper of pumpkins beamed upon each 
other over the distance until the doctor closed 
Mr. Massey’s window and made a gesture to 
Mr. Bent to close his window, too. 

**T would have liked to talk to Joe a little 
while longer,’’ said Mr. Massey. 

‘*Tt’s just as well to be cautious,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘You don’t want him to catch an- 
other cold.’’ 
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AN UNINVITING ISLAND 


UTCH New Guinea would seem to be 
an excellent place to keep away from, 
if the Pall Mall Gazette’s report of the 

discoveries made there by Mr. Goodfellow, 
Capt. Rawling and Dr. Erie Marshall are to 
be depended upon. 

Part of it is virgin jungle never before 
trodden by the foot of man ; to its hidden depths 
the natives are complete strangers ; the pygmies 
from the hills shun it, and the natives from 
the lowlands fear it. The outskirts and more 
open parts bordering the river are frequented 
by cassowary (a kind of emu), boar, and wal- 
laby (a small variety of kangaroo), and are the 
haunt of the greater bird of paradise, whose 
shrill, joyous call enlivens these dark depths. 
Less than a mile from the river it is impossible 
for a man to stand at any spot without being 
touched on every side by tree stems. 

It is the haunt of all creeping things, from 
the deadly puff adder to the greater, yet com- 
paratively harmless, python. Noxious insects 
abound, and leeches swarm on the saturated, 
moist-ridden trees and undergrowth. Every- 
thing decays; no air seems to circulate there, 
and what little there is is fetid and stifling. 
Dismal, dark, dripping! Four weeks’ arduous 
work has resulted in the cutting of 5900 yards 
(three and a half miles) of road. 

The inhabitants of Dutch New Guinea are 
not an attractive race. ‘‘The native woman, ’’ 
says Dr. Marshall, ‘‘ ‘drags up’ the children, 
cuts the firewood, brings in the sago, works 
the canoes, occasionally proving her skill as a 
warrior in the family and village quarrels, 
and always coming off best with her tongue. 
She is usually content with a strip of bark 
cloth. When in mourning she dispenses even 
with this. 

‘*‘On the death of a man, the widow, clad like 
Eve, but as ugly as Satan, crawls round the 


grave wailing and chanting, performing weird | 


movements with arms and body which may or 


hadn’t been for what he said to Frank Sim- | may not be meant for dancing.’’ 


mons. Frank found a paper cutter, and he 


The explorer also adds some fresh particulars 


held it was solid ivory. Bent looked at it and | of the mountain pygmies. ‘‘Farther inland, ’’ 
said, ‘Solid bone, Frank, I call it—solid as/| he says, ‘‘in the foothills of the mountains we 


Jim Massey’s head.’ ’’ 


have discovered a still more primitive race. | 
‘‘Solid bone—Jim’s head, ’’ wrote the doctor | Pygmies, or little men averaging four feet six | 
as he departed. When he came back he said, | inches to four feet eight inches in height, wild, | 


‘‘Bent wouldn’t have said anything about | shy and treacherous little devils; these little 
your head, Jim, if you hadn’t burned a heap | men wander over the heavy jungle-clad hills 
of wet leaves so that the smoke blew in all over and mountains, subsist on roots and jungle 


their place and kept everybody coughing. ’’ 


produce, hunting the wallaby, pig and casso- 


‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Massey, ‘‘I had some| wary, and fishing in the mountain torrents. ’’ 
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from Childhood on 
NE of the rewards of early 
and continued care of the 
teeth is the pleasure and com- 
fort of having them when you 
get old. Good teeth are some- 
thing that can’t be bought with 
any amount of money, but can 
be acquired by taking care of 
the teeth you have “from child- 
hood on.” 


Brush with 


BURRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 
After every meal every day 


Cultivate the habit of cleaning 
your teeth just as you wash 
your hands and face, brush 
“ your hair, or do any of thethings 
you do to be clean, look right 
and be well. “Burrill’s” Tooth 
Paste and Tooth Powder are 
known and recommended by 
dentists everywhere, and any 
druggist can sell you “Burrill’s” 
if you ask for it. Try asking. 


THE NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY CO. 
Lynn, Mass. 


** Active workers for better teeth.’’ 
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RAISE POULTRY and RABBITS 


“WE TELL YOU HOW” 
OUR GREAT RABBIT BOOK, 25c. 
The American Poultry Advocate has a 
fine Rabbit Dept. Practical. One year 
75c. Rabbit Book and Paper 90c. 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Dept. B-13 Syracuse, N. Y. 





Being pure 
Extract , 
of Vanilla 
Beans, not chemicals, it imparts to 
your food a distinct 
and pleasant fruit 
flavor. Always the 
same. For forty 
years Baker’s Extracts 
have maintained the 
same high quality. 
Be sure you get this package. 
All Grocers. 
















BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. Portland, Me. 











{Go In and Look Around 
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for this pail. If 
you don’t see it 
ask for it. 


Forster’s 
Peanut Butter 


You buy it by the 
pound, same as 
any butter, from 
a pail like this. 





Finest peanuts and 
salt. Nothing else. 


Always in pail like 
this with glass cover 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 














HARD OF HEARING? 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 


Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 











NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL of SPEECH READING for ADULTS 
| 25 Huntington Ave., Boston. Mass. 
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Combination 


Atuninom Cooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils 
that will go a long way toward 
satisfying the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete aluminum 
The Set consists of 
four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various com- 
binations to form e7gh/ different uten- 
sils. Each piece is of solid aluminum 
that cannot flake or rust off like 
enamel. This Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical 
articles we have ever offered. The 


kitchen outfit. 


Set will make 


6-Quart Covered Kettle 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
2%-Quart Double Boiler 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 


Colander 


The eight combinations made by 
this Set would cost at least $7.50 


if purchased separately. 


How To Get This Fine Set 


Double Roaster 


Steam Cooker 





Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
(not for any member of your household), with 75 cents extra, and we will 
send you one of these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set 


will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. 


If 


parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you 
should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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AYear of Good T 


Delicious and — 
Nutritious @a; 
Bread,Cakes and “¢ 
Pastries , 
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EVERY NEW YEAR adds its thousands of satisfied 
consumers of Daniel Webster Flour. All the original nutritive 
values of strictly selected wheat are fully retained by our 
special milling process so that Bread, Cakes and Pastries 
made from this flour are actually 


BETTER THAN THE BEST 


Now is the time to join this great company —the time to insure better food results for all 


the family. ORDER A BAG from Your Grocer TO-DAY—he will stand by our Guarantee. 
OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked— 


after using one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 
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L WEBSTER I 


FLOUR 








Represented in Eastern New England by Walter E. Fuller, 35 South St., Brighton, Mass. | In Western New England by A. G. Ganahl, 470 Belmont Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Distributor for Boston and vicinity, Jacob Thurman, 148 State St., Boston, Mass. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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